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LOVE IS ETERNAL. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Love is eternal, so the strong souls say, 
But seeing how hard life doth give the lie 
Unto the mighty words, with sneer or sigh, 

The weaker ones cry out in sad dismay 

That love is changeful as an April day, 
Holding within itself no strength whereby 
It can the subtle shafts of time defy, 

And in the heart of man abide alway. 


Not every heart is great enough to hold 

A great immortal tenant. Love hath fled 
Always from natures narrow, weak and cold. 

Know, when by scornful lips you hear it said 
That Love is traitor, that the truth is told 

Not of dear Love, but of that soul instead. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. ~ 


The admirable address of Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, of the Kansas State University, 
on the right of the ballot, showing the 
political infidelity of Senator Ingalls, de- 
serves a careful perusal. It voices the 
true sentiment of the young Republicans 
of Kansas, as that gentleman will discover 
at no distant day. 


* 
oe 


The Massachusetts Democratic State 
Convention last Tuesday nominated Henry 
B. Lovering for governor. On suffrage 
the platform read as follows: 


“We renew our declaration in favor of 
an unrestricted ballot. We regard the re- 
quirement of the payment of a poll-tax as 
4 qualification to vote as a disgrace to the 
State, an unjust discrimination against the 
poor man, demoralizing in its effects and a 
fruitful source of political corruption. 
We demand such an amendment of the 
constitution of the State as will make each 
ballot the representative of a man and 
hot of a dollar. We charge the Republi- 
can leaders with deception and double 
dealing on this subject, and earnestly rec- 
ommend that no candidate be voted for 
who is ndt unconditionally pledged to 
support such an amendment.” 


Notwithstanding the total suppression 
of the votes of the women and the partial 
Suppression of those of the freedmen in 
National elections, the platform auda- 
ciously asserts : 

“That the rights of every citizen under 
the national Jaws are most sacredly main- 


— without regard to race, creed or 
olor.’ 





In view of the declaration of a former 
Democratic State Convention for suffrage 
itrespective of sex, the word ‘“‘unre- 
stricted” might have been construed to in- 
Clude women. But the subsequent de- 
‘uneiation of the poll-tax, coupled with 
the demand that each ballot shall be the 
Tepresentative of a man and not of a dol- 
lar, deprives the resolution of any such 
tignificance. Mr. Lovering himself is un- 
derstood to be opposed to woman suffrage. 

h a candidate, on such a platform, has 


‘0 claim on the support of Massachusetts 
Suffragists. 





The Indiana Woman Suffrage Associa- 

held a mass-meeting in Indianapolis, 

% Tuesday, September 20. Hon. W. D. 

Foulke, Hon. Eugene H. Bundy, Mrs. 

E. Haggart, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Dr. 

F, Thomas and others addressed the 

Meeting. Many workers of the State Suf- 
Society were present. 


~~ 
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The Woman's JouRNAL has taken space 
40 exhibit at the Mechanics’ Charitable 





Fair. It will be in the room of the Press 
Association. Miss Edith Blackwell, a 
daughter of Mrs. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, will have charge of the table. 


~~ 
ee 


The removal of the taxes on whiskey 
and tobacco is seriously proposed by some 
Republican leaders, as a means of reduc- 
ing revenue without lowering tariff. But 
political economy teaches that to lower 
the price of any commodity increases its 
consumption. So far as alcohol is used in 
the arts this would be a public benefit. 
But to increase the consumption of whis- 
key and tobacco by diminishing their cost 
would be fearfully detrimental to the 
morals of the community. The party of 
moral ideas cannot afford to advocate so 
suicidal a policy. 








At a meeting of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, Mr, 
Woodall undertook to give notice of the 
bill immediately on the reassembling of 
Parliament, and every effort will be used 
to secure a day for its discussion. It be- 
ing thought desirable that a Conservative 
gentleman should be appointed to act 
with Mr. Walter M’Laren as co-secretary 
to the Parliameutary Committee, Captain 
Edwards Heathcote was unanimously 
elected to the office. 


Qe 
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Substantial progress has been made by 
woman suffrage in Parliament since last 
year. Its supporters comprise members 
of every shade of politics. Of the 354 
friends, 175 are Conservatives, 108 Liber- 
als, 27 Liberal Unionists, and 44 Irish 
Nationalists. All these political parties 
are represented on the Parliamentary 
Committee. Nothing could show more 
clearly than these figures that the women’s 
franchise question is not in any sense a 
party one, but one which appeals to the 
sense of justice that underlies all party 
divisions. 
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Last week we printed a woman suftrage 
debate in the New Zealand Legislature. 
This week we are able to congratulate the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Melbourne, 
Australia, on the favorable reply of the 
Prime Minister of Victoria to a deputation 
of ladies who waited upon him on the 
twenty-third of June last to ask for an 
amendment of the’Electoral Act for the 
admission of women to the Parliamentary 
franchise in the colony of Victoria. After 
addresses from Mrs. Elliott, Rev. Dr. 
Bromby, Rev. G. Walters, Mrs. A. Lowe, 
Mr. Angus M’Lean, Mr. Angus Suther- 
land and Miss Siinmons,—Mr. Gillies, the 
minister, said in response, that the sub- 
ject would be raised when the Electoral 
Act comes under revision next session. 
The Government will then give it every 
consideration, and will endeavor to do 
what is right in the interest of both women 
and men. The Melbourne Argus now con- 
siders the ministry pledged to give the 
subject. serious consideration, and to en- 
sure for itin the next Legislative Assem- 
bly a full discussion on its merits. 

a od oe 


At the Midland Union of Conservative 
Associations on August 4, a ‘Ladies Con- 
ference,” held in the Music Hall, Shrews- 
bury, England, presided over by Lady 
Sawyer, resolved ‘‘that in the opinion of 
this Conference, it is both just and expe- 
dient that the parliamentary franchise 
should be extended to women.” Similar 
resolutions have been adopted by the Bir- 
mingham Conservative Association and 
the Southport Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion. 





—_e 
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We learn from the Kvinden og Samfun- 
det that a deputation from the Trades 
Unions of Stockholm, Sweden, lately 
waited upon King Oscar to urge the fur- 
ther extension of the franchise. In his 
answer, the King of Sweden observed that 
universal suffrage must, to be consistent 
with its own principles, be extended to 
women. 
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MISS SHAW IN OHIO. 





Concord Encampment is the name given 
to the Chautauqua 8. 8. Assembly which 
holds its sessions on the grounds of the 
old Concord Church in Ross County, O. 
This was the second year of its existence, 
and the managers thought it safe to intro- 
duce a new feature into the programme, 
in the form of lectures to be given by a 
woman. They invited Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, of Boston, to deliver three ad- 
dresses, assigning her as subjects: *‘]'em- 
perance,” “Go ye into all the World: How 








Applicable to Women,” and “Woman’s 
Part in Crowning Christ King of Amer- 
ica.” 

The Association is undenominational, 
yet is strictly under Presbyterian man- 
agement. In bringing this new element 
into the work, great care had to be exer- 
cised lest the sister might not keep within 
the proper sphere of womankind. It was 
thought that these subjects would keep 
her from going tuo far astray. In treat- 
ing the second subject, Miss Shaw showed 
the great need of women in the world’s 
evangelization, and the absurdity of ap- 
plying to the Christian women of the 
nineteenth century the same rules which 
were applicable to the unlearned Grecian 
women of the first century. An amusing 
incident occurred in connection with this 
address, which shows how small a point 
serves as an excuse for opposing women. 
A discussion arose between two Presbyte- 
rian clergymen who, one before the other, 
were invited to pray at the close of the ad- 
dress. One said: “‘How can I, a man, 
pray after a woman preaches? It would 
not be right,” The other replied: ‘She 
is not going to preach; she is going to 
make an address.” After further discus- 
sion they finally agreed that if the lady 
was going to preach, they could not 
countenance it even by praying; but if 
she was only going to make an address, 
they could conscientiously pray. When 
assured that the service was to be an ad- 
dress and not a sermon, the brethren con- 
sentede to pray. It was noticeable that 
the brother who prayed after the address 
was very careful to advise the Father to 
go slow in this matter. 

The third lecture Miss Shaw made was 
a purely woman suffrage one, showing the 
need of the moral and spiritual forces of 
womanhood in government. The interest 
in this subject was shown by the close at- 
tention of the great audience, one of the 
largest of the entire week, especially as 
the meeting was held late in the day, at 
the close of a long programme. The peo- 
ple were enthusiastic; ,many professing 
themselves converted to woman suffrage. 
The presiding officer, a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, was very earnest in confessing 
himself converted both to the justice and 
expediency of suffrage for women. 

The managers of the Assembly showed 
their approval of woman’s work, when it 
was learned that the gentleman who had 
been expected to preach on Sabbath was 
unable to be present. They invited Miss 
Shaw to fill the vacancy. For the first 
time in the history of this old Presbyte- 
rian church a woman occupied its pulpit, 
preaching both morning and evening to 
large audiences, who seemed to forget 
that anything was taking place out of the 
usual order. . 

While those having the meetings in 
charge and the people who attended them 
were so well pleased with Miss Shaw’s 
work, some of the clergy were not. As 
they could do nothing to prevent it, they 
decided to arraign the officers of the 
church, and it is hinted that they are to 
be ‘‘cited” before the Presbytery, which 
is in session this week, to answer to the 
grave charge of violating the rules by al- 
lowing a woman to desecrate the sanctity 
of the pulpit of a Presbyterian church. 

Whatever may be the action of the Pres- 
bytery in the matter, they cannot prevent 
the growing interest in woman's work 
which was aroused by Miss Shaw’s ad- 
dresses, nor the fact that the managers of 
the encampment were so well satisfied 
with her work that they have already en- 
gaged her to address the Assembly at its 
sessions next year. 

So the good work goes on, and Ohio is 
wheeling into line with the grand army of 
men and women whoiare asking for justice 


for all. A. M. 
—_—_——_oo—____——_- 


NO COMMENT NEEDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The absurd paragraph from the Congre- 
gationalist, in reference to taxable prop- 
erty of women, copied into a recent JOUR- 
NAL without comment, reminds one of a 
column in the Liberator, headed ‘‘Refuge 
of Oppression,” where articles from reli- 
gious papers, especially defending or apol- 
ogizing for slave-holding, were inserted 
without comment. By this course much 
wisdom was displayed by Mr. Garrison, 
and it was in harmony with an injunction 
of Scripture: ‘‘Answer not a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest thou also be like unto 
him.” 

I am glad that you have published Sena- 
tor Ingalls’ article. C. A. 8. 

Lexington, Sept. 6, 1887. 





KANSAS ANSWERS INGALLS. 


Prof. W. H. Carruth, of the University 
of Kansas, replied to Senator Ingalls’ Abi- 
lene speech in an address delivered in Vin- 
land last Fourth of July. It is so spirited, 
so timely, and, above all, so characteristic 
of Kansas, that we print it entire, and 
hope that its length will not deter our 
readers from its perusal. 


IS SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OR A PRIVILEGE? 
Things have come to such a pass that a 
private citizen who presumes to speak on 
the concerns of the country is regarded as 
almost as much of an outlaw as a vagrant 
mule in a “herd-law county,” and he may 
be thankful if he be not hooted off the po- 
litical common by the office-holding rab- 
ble. But politicians, sometimes, from their 
very nearness to the subjects which they 
treat and from the complexity of the in- 
terests which claim their judgment, are 
less able than others to take an unpreju- 
diced view of public affairs. On the other 
hand, they cry out that we, being far re- 
moved from active life, are not fit judges, 
and think to brush away what we say by re- 
proaching us as *‘dreamers” and ‘‘cranks,” 
forgetting that there are two thousand 
years of history between ‘idiot’ in Eng- 
lish, and the time when the same word in 
Greece meant simply ‘private citizen.” 

Sojourner ‘Truth once had made an aboli- 
tion argument, when some ‘ butternut” 
present exclaimed: ‘“‘Why, old woman, do 
you think we care for what you say? We 
don’t mind your talk any more than a flea- 
bite.” ‘Well, sir,” said Sojourner Truth, 
“then I propose to keep you scratching.” 
The politicians profess not to heed the 
opinions of unpolitical men, but we pro- 
oe at least to ‘*keep them scratching.” 

ivery man of us who pays taxes and has 

an idea of his own should speak it out, 
and perhaps we can get our will done 
sometime. If we are to hold our tongues, 
how is any one ever to know what the 
voice of the people is? It would end in 
being—The voice of the politician is the 
voice of God; and the democratic principle 
would be disproved by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. ‘There could be no more appro- 
priate time than this, the anniversary of 
the promulgation of the Declaration of 
Independence, for me to make a protest 
which | have long had waiting, against a 
certain pernicious doctrine which I eall 
political infidelity. A short time ago a 
distinguished citizen of the State, and the 
acting Vice-president of our Union (Sena- 
tor Ingalls), made publie profession of 
this heresy in a speech at Abilene, which 
may be taken as the perfect flower and 
consummate absurdity of the arguments 
against the principle of democratic gov- 
ernment. And if [ wanted to defeat that 
distinguished gentleman in a future candi- 
dacy, L would confine myself to publish- 
ing that speech and getting it clearly be- 
fore his constituency. But I have no war 
to make upon Senator Ingalls, only upon 
the doctrine which he preaches; and the 
more dazzling his armor and the more 
lofty his position, the more is it the duty 
of every citizen, however lowly, to defend 
the position which he attacks, and to let it 
be clearly known that Kansas is not ready 
to accept an aristocracy. 

This doctrine, of which we hear more 
and more as the practice of reading the 
Declaration of Independence falls into de- 
cay—and may heaven check that deca- 
dence !—is this: ‘That suffrage is simply a 
privilege, a concession, not a right. No 
one, they say, has a right to vote; govern- 
ment simply grants the privilege to those 
whom it so chooses to honor. 

Now, my friends, this argnment, if any 
argument be necessary in a country like 
ours, turns on the question, What is gov- 
ernment, and what is it for? Senator In- 
galls answers the question from an aristo- 
cratic standpoint, nay, more, from an auto- 
cratic standpoint. He assumes that gov- 
ernment is something outside of and sepa- 
rate from the governed, which is estab- 
lished by the grace of God—known in the 
senator's vocabulary as force—and which 
has the :ight and function of saying what 
men shall live for and how they shall do 
it; what is the chief end of man and which 
end he shall stand on. ‘That a representa- 
tive of the most democratic State in all 
this great republic of democracies should 
gravely announce to the people that gov- 
ernment depends on force, is a significant 
fact, and, if that announcement is received 
without loud and forcible protest—a lam- 
entable fact. But, unfortunately for the 
doctrine proclaimed, the charter of this 
government reads differently, and the 
whole history of civilization shows that it 
is exactly away from this kind of govern- 
ment that we have been growing. Con- 
sider a moment what government is his- 
torically. What has been in the past the 
foundation of government? 

Cain established the first human govern- 
ment on earth, and began that system of 
organized tyranny which has called itself 
Right by the judgment of God, but which 
the conscience of mankind has stamped as 
the triumph of Satau. In all barbaric 
times, and especially in the Middle Ages, 
this system was established as the su- 
preme court of justice, and the last ap- 
peal was always taken to what they called 
the jadgment of God. The trial by fire 
required the victim—for victim he was, 
not appellant—to hold his right hand 
in the fire. If he was not injured he was 
considered innocent. In the trial by boil- 
ing water, he was to hold his hand a cer- 
tain time in a kettle of boiling water with- 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL and 
her party sail from Liverpool to-day on 
the home voyage. 


Miss Mary L. Booth sailed from Liver- 
pool on Saturday on the Zurania, after a 
four months’ vacation tour in Europe. 

Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY is much 
improved in health this autumn, and is 
busy with literary work. 


Miss JEAN INGELOW expresses great 
admiration for the ‘Liber Amoris” of Rev. 
| Bernard Carpenter. 


Miss HENRIETTA J. WELLS, of class ’87, 
Wellesley College, has been appointed 
teacher of Music and Greek at the ‘Tilden 
Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 

MRs. JOHNSON, superintendent of the 
woman's prison at Sherborn, Mass., al- 
lows no alcoholic liquors to any inmate, 
not even to those in the hospital. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
has this week put her youngest daughter 
to study in the school of Technology, 
Boston. Mrs. Blackwell is herself a grad- 
uate of Oberlin. 


Miss FLORENCE GREENE, of Montreal, 
who saved her father last summer from 
being carried over the Lachine Rapids, has 
been presented with the medal of the 
Royal Humane Society of England. 


Mrs. CASE, a real estate agent in Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of renting furnished 
houses, and she succeeds admirably, be- 
cause women understand better than men 
what a furnished house requires and how 
to show it. 


HELEN M. HERLIE, in the Contemporary 
Review, deals in a strong and pungent man- 
ner with the notion now put forward that 
women need a lower and not a higher edu- 
cation. She claims that what promotes 
intelligent womanhood is good for all that 
may come to women as wives and mothers. 


Miss MARY G. BURDETTE, sister of Bob 
Burdette, the humorist, is winning appro- 
val in aserious undertaking. She delivers 
r Sunday evening lectures on religious top- 
ics, and has good audiences whenever she 
appears. Miss Burdette is a woman of 
singular earnestness and enthusiasm. 
She has been for some years in charge of 
the Baptist Mission Training School in 
Chicago, and is Corresponding Secretary 
of the Baptist Women’s Home Missionary 
Society. 
Mrs. MARIA 8. PORTER contributed the 
following verses on the seventy-eighth 
birthday of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“We've brought the sweetest roses from our gar- 
den by the sea, 

With kindly birthday greetings, dear ‘Autocrat,’ 
to thee. 

And may their lips of fragrance breathe more 
than we can say 


Of tender, loyal homage that fills our hearts to- 
day. 


“No smallest leaf of laurel can be woven in thy 
wn. 
The world bas paid its tribute in meed of high 
renown. 
God om we years of vigor, to sing, from day 
Songs pate than these roses, dear poet-friend, 
we pray. 

Mrs. JOSEPH CAREY, whose husband 
represents Wyoming Territory in Con- 
gress, says that while the presence of 
ladies has put a complete check on the 
drunkenness and bad language attendant 
on the ballot-box, it also makes women 
very careful about discussing each other's 
characters and even millinery. ‘For ex- 
ample, if I said that Ihad seen Mrs. Blank 
in the same old bonnet that she wore last 
year and Mrs. Blank should hear of the 
the remark, I doubt if the lady would 
ever vote for my husband again. This is 
a trifling illustration, but it will show 
how responsible women may be made, and 
how the suffrage acts as a preventive to 
careless or malicious gossip.” 

Mrs. FLORENCE K. WISCHNEWETSKY, 
the daughter of Judge W. D. Kelley, who 
married a Russian fellow-student at Zurich, 
is herself an enthusiastic State Socialist. 
A few years ago, before she thought as 
she does now, she wrote a book on social 
and economic questions from the high 
tariff point of view. The volume was 
put in a publisher's hands when she went 
abroad to study at the University of Zu- 
rich. There she met Dr. Wischnewetsky, 
and became, by dint of love or logic, con- 
verted to very different beliefs. Her book 
was almost ready to appear and she wrote 
to her publisher to suppress it. It was 
coming from the binders’ hands all ready 
to be put on the market, but she was inex- 
orable and it had to go to the junk shop. 
Mrs. Wischnewetsky is one of the most 





brilliant women in New York journalism. 
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-KANSAS ANS 
(Concluded from Page.) sa 
out receiving blisters. Inthe trial by cold 
water he was thrown wh right 
to left leg into a river. If he ak he was” 
innocent ; if,he floated he was guilty. But 
the climax of all these trials was the trial 
by battle. ‘The accuser and his victim, or 
he seep ipa met in the lists. and the 
man was guilty. At least, he never 
denied it. ‘This method of ascertaining the 
will of God is still in favor in Kentucky, 
where the Tolliver family has just been 
proven guilty under it, and also with Sena- 
tor Ingalls. 

What have been all the,monarchies, all 
the aristocracies of the earth? Have the 

ple, conscious of their right to life, 
iberty, and a chance at happiness, come 
together and established them as the best 
method of securing to themselves these 
rights? No; almost without exception, 
such governments have been organizations 
of the cunningest and the strongest. And, 
mark you, the cunningest have often gov- 
erned those who were physically superior 
to them, by organizations of the cunning 
and the strong to secure special privileges 
to themselves by depriving others of the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

The despotisms of Egypt and Russia— 
a handful of the cunning and strong living 
at the expense of myriads of the ignorant 
and weak; the aristocracies of Greece and 
Italy—four hundred thousand rulers with 
= bloodsucking two millions of slaves 
without rights; the monarchies of Rome 
and Germany, with thousands of human 
war-cattle which they sent to all the sham- 
bles of the world that they might rule; 
such have been the governments of the 
past. It would seem. then, that Senator In- 
galls is right when he says: Government 
depends on force. What, then, is my con- 
tention? Senator Ingalls calls this trite 
statement of historical fact, an ‘taphor- 
ism.” As it was used it was a sophism, 
that is, a trick and a lie, and I propose to 
dissect it. ‘Government depends on force” 
was a phrase used as a contrast to another 
phrase manufactured for the occasion, 
“Government depends upon the consent 
of the governed.” Certainly Senator In- 
galls is not ignorant of the wording of the 
Declaration of Independence, and he is too 
keen-witted not to know that there is a 
vast difference between his expression, 
“depends upon,” and the language of that 
document, ‘derive theirjust powers from.” 

Now do you see the trick? In a phrase 
which you are intended to think the words 
of the Declaration of Independence, we are 
to substitute for *‘consent of the governed” 
the word ‘force,’ and then. granted that 
‘*government depends upon force,” we are 
compelled t revise and vorrect the charter 
of our liberties. But I suspect, and the 
lightnings around the sky have shown, 
that the people of Kansas are too well ac- 
quainted with the Declaration to be thus 
caught. Instead of the forged wording, 
let us read Senator Ingalls’ ‘trevised ver- 
sion” in the true language, and then w@ 
shall see the lie. Here it is: ‘*Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from force.” 
How does that sound? How does that ac- 
cord with your ideas of a government of, 
for and by the people? Have we a poli- 
tician or statesman so bold as to go before 
the people of America with such a declara- 
tion? But that is all this so-called aphor- 
ism amounts to. Dol need to argue this 
point? If governments derive their just 
powers from force, then a government has 
aright todo whatever it can do. Then, 
as long as our government had the power 
to keep the blacks in slavery, it was right; 
it was a just power; then, the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, having the power 
to burn witches, that was right; then the 
government of France, having the power to 
massacre the Huguenots, that was right; 
and so on, absurdities without number, 
culminating in the trial by the judgment 
of God known in civilized countries as as- 
sassination, und that watchword of the so- 
cial intidel, *‘wight makes right.” 

But there is a double trickery in that aph- 
orism “government depends upon force,” 
and we cannot even admit that at its face 
value. In times past, governments have 
depended on foree. Every government, 
including our own, has owed its existence, 
and, at some time or other, its preserva- 
tion, to force. ‘That is true, but it is lam- 
entable. But are have been and should be 
the same? ‘Then every government that 
has been, and every sin, was right, is 
right. ‘Then all that we have called re- 
form in government was blundering, and 
the men of °76 were a crew of unreasonable 
cranks, entirely inexcusable in their rebel- 
lion. No; governments have depended on 
force, but the necessity for it has steadily 
decreased with the growth of better forms 
of government. And in this improvement 
from despotism to limited monarchy, froin 
limited monarchy to aristocracy, from aris- 
tocracy of birth to one of wealth, and from 
that to the almost absolute democracy 
which we have in Kansas to-day, what has 
been the variant factor, the meliorating in- 
fluence? Ever the extension of participa- 
tion in the government from class to class ; 
and with this extension, the securing to 
these classes their right to live and enjoy 
their share of God’s bounty. Or if any one 
would maintain that governments do and 
should depend upon force, let us examine 
the assertion. What do you mean by it? 
That governments must be able to enforce 
their decrees, says one. Against whom? 
Against their subjects and against other 
governments. Examine these two state- 
ments separately. ‘That a government must 
have power to enforce its decrees against 
its own subjects is a condemnation of the 
government. Our endeavor is toward a 
government whose decrees will be the 
wishes of the people and will, therefore, 
need no.enforcement. Yet, for emergen- 
cies, foree may be required. What is the 
amount of the statement? Why, not that 
the government depends on force in the 
sense that force is the essential element, 
but that foree may become necessary to 
maintain the will of the majority... A gov- 
ernment may exist for a century without 
an appeal to force, but a government that 
















to meet with apereve on 
of the water. ve a~ ment 
must have power to enforce its deerees 


against other governments. This certain- 
ly means no more than if a government is 
attacked by a stronger one it will be 
whipped. But many governments are not 
attacked, and very many exist which could 
not defend themselves against one of the 
great powers. It is doubtful if any gov- 
ernment exists which could maintain itself 
against the world. Hence it is clear that 
this part of the statement Is true only ina 
very limited way, and the whole aphorism 
amounts to this: Any government is liable 
to an attack by a stronger power, and, if 
attacked, will be whipped and _ over- 
thrown. A very simple matter indeed 
when looked at steadily. 

But admitting that force must be exer- 
cised in governmental affairs sometimes, 
what has that to do with just governments? 
Is not the force as likely as not to be 
against the just government? But let us 
turn from the task of killing the long- 
dead ghost of feudalism, and listen to the 
teachings of the Armericans of °76, who 
first succeeded in realizing the dreams of 
those who in all ages had found that 
might does not make right. ‘The halo that 
surrounds the Declaration of Independence 
shines chiefly from these doctrines: That 
mankind are endowed by their Creator 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and that to 
secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
They did not say a part of mankind are 
endowed with these rights, nor did they 
say that governments deriving their just 
powers from force are instituted to secure 
these rights; but mankind, all mankind, 
and that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

Who is right? 

Senator Ingalls is a very able nian; he 
lives a hundred years later than Benjamin 
Franklin and ‘Thomas Jefferson, in a coun- 
try where a century is worth a millennium 
of Europe, if fifty years of Europe is bet- 
ter thanacycle of Cathay—he ought to 
be a wiser man than they. But names 
and men are, after all, not the thing. 
Principles are the thing, and God’s truth 
in the heart of every unwarped man. 
And in spite of his advantages and his 
eloquence, I stand against Senator Ingalls, 
with Jefferson and Franklin, for right 
against might. Where do you think the 
people of Kansas stand? From 1855 to 
1865 they stood with the revolutionary 
fathers, and I don’t believe they have 
been cultivated out of their principles yet. 

Think one moment where the senator’s 
guidance would lead. If no man should 
vote who cannot back his vote with a bayo- 
net, if the ballot must be supported by the 
bullet, what a disfranchisement there 
would be. We should have at the polls 
instead of the school board with spelling- 
book and dictionary, the bare thought of 
which has been received with so much 
ridicule, a recruiting officer's detail, and 
every would-be voter, after being in- 
spected and weighed and thumped, would 
be given a Springfield rifle and be re- 
quired to hit a six-inch target at two hun- 
dred yards, or defend himself from a bay- 
onet attack. Then the old, who by 
experience are supposed to be able to 
use the ballot most wisely, three-fourths 
of the editors, more than nine-tenths of 
the preachers, and much more than half of 
the doctors and lawyers, including possi- 
bly Senator Ingalls himself, would be ex- 
cluded from participation in elections, 
while the uneducated colored man, the 
strapping Irishman just landed on our 
shores, the German who cannot yet read 
his ballot, and, worst of all, many a 
Western woman, against all of whom the 
senator inveighed in the speech referred to, 
would be the best electors we have. 

Up to the present century, suffrage was 
the right only of those classes which had 
seized it. Butitis the glory of our age 
to have recognized the true ana right prin- 
ciple of government, and to have made 
within‘the last fifty years the first exten- 
sions of the right to those who could not 
have taken it by force of arms. To be 
sure, there are still restrictions on the suf- 
frage; but their nature proves that it is 
regarded asaright. ‘They have to show 
cause for their existence. Criminals are 
excluded from the suffrage, because their 
influence is cast against the very purposes 
for which governments are established. 
Crime is unorganized treason. Idiots are 
excluded because they cannot know 
whether they are doing what is for their 
own good. The young are excluded for 
the same reason—the arbitrary age of 
twenty-one being set as a limit of their in- 
capacity because of the insurmountable 
difficulty of determining the age of dis- 
cretion in every individual. Finally, 
women are excluded because—well, no- 
body has yet succeeded in finding a valid 
reason for that, and Kansas, always fore- 
most, has begun the work of removing ob- 
structions; and she doesn’t go backward. 

It is a common thing for politicians, at 
a safe distance from campaign times, to 
declaim against the ignorant foreigner ; 
but it is a new note fora Republican to de- 
clare that negro suffrage has been an un- 
qualitied failure. Now I[ agree with Sen- 
ator Ingalls in wishing to stop all immi- 
gration to our shores: but not because 
Germans and Swedes and Irishmen do not 
make good citizens. They do;, we are all 
one of these three ora mixture of them. 
But J want it stopped because [ believe in 

rotection. [ used to be a free-trader, but 

am converted, and I see that protection 
is such a good thing that I want every- 
body to have some of it. I notice that 
manufacturers are all protected, and they 
are satisfied. [ notice that their em- 

loyees are not protected and they are un- 

appy. Sol say, if protection is such good 
medicine, let us give the workingmen a big 
dose. I am a Protectionist, and my motto 
is: ‘‘A high protective tarift for Jabor.” 
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ment was ig to- negre 
equals of the whites in a generation, 

may well think the experiment was a fail- 
ure. But no sensible man expected any 
such thing. Did you ever think how far 
back you would have to goin our pear d 
to find our race in the same stage of civili- 
zation as the blacks were in when the war 
began? Not less than two thousand years, 
when our ancestors roamed savage through 
the German forests. How, then, can we 
be other than encouraged by the progress 
the negro has made? As for his voting. 
the very thing which has made his voting 
a failure in the South is the thing Senator 
Ingalls wants, a government of force. 

e who decries the negro and the sturdy 
foreigner as bad citizens may find himself 
in the embarrassing situation of those visi- 
tors to an insane asylum who, seeing in 
one of the rooms three women, remarked 
to the superintendent: ‘‘What are those 
dreadful-looking creatures yonder?” 
“Those,” said the superintendent, coolly, 
‘are my wife and daughters.” 

The man who strives to maintain that 
suffrage is only a privilege granted by 
government is as moss-backed a conserva- 
tive as those dwellers in the backwoods 
of Tennessee and Arkansas, who, we are 





told, continue to vote for Andrew Jackson | 


for president; and an argument to prove 
that every citizen has a right to the ballot 
is as unnecessary as a serious attempt to 
demonstrate that the world is round. 

We have the ballot. It shall be given 
to every one who is competent to use it, 
and the man who proposes to take it away 
from any class which already has it might 
as well go down by the sad sea-waves and 
get in line with Mrs. Partington in her at- 
tempt to sweep the Atlantic out of her 
kitchen-garden. 

‘*We have the ballot, but we don’t use 
it.” Helfenstein's clerk, Joseph, asked 
for release one afternoon to see the sol- 
diers parade, but Helfenstein said: ‘I 
tole you, you petter shtay away from de 
soldiers, [ haf some egsperience mit ‘em. 
One day comes one in wy shtore mit a 
pugle, and he puys some trénd, look 
around, and talk somedings, and den he 
say: ‘I haf to go up de shtreet; vould [ 
leaf dat pugle py you?’ Of courfe [ say 
‘yes’ and he go out. Bretty soon come 
tree soldiers more in, and looks about. and 
talks somedings, and egsamine my shtock, 
and den one of dem see de pugle and he 
say: ‘You haf a fine pugle dere: how 
much you ask for it?” But I say: ‘lt vas 
not mine; [ cannot tell vat it vorth.’ He 
say, ‘I gif you twenty-tive dollars for it;’ 
but I say: ‘No, [ could not sell it, itis not 
mine.’ Den he say, ‘! gif you fifty dollars 
for dat pugle: it is shust de one I vant.° 
Den I say, ‘If you come after a vile, per: 
haps | could get it for you,’ and he say, 
‘All right; I gif you hundred twenty-tive 
dollars for dat pugle ven you get it.’ And 
dey goes out. Den I vaits for dat odder 
suldier, and ven he come I say: ‘Perhaps 
you like to sell dat pugle;’ but he say 
Den I say: ‘I like to get dat pugle 
for my little poy Hans. Vile you vas out 
he come inde shtore and see dat pugle and 
he vant it to play mit it, and ven [| tell 
him he could not haf it, he ery; and I haf 
to take him out in de pack yard and vip 
him tree times, and all de times he comes 
pack and cry for de pugle. I gif you fifty 
dollars for it.’ ‘Vell,’ he say, ‘Helfenstein, 
you vas a goot frent mit de soldiers, and 
for your little poy Hans, his sake, I let 
you haf it.’ So IL give him de fifty dollars 
aod he leaf de pugle and goes out. Den I 
go on de door and vatches for dose odder 
soldiers, and pretty soon I see dem come 
down de shtreet. and L ery out: ‘I haf got 
dat pugle.’ And de man vat say he puy 
it look at me mit qne eye and say: ‘Vell, 
vy don’t you plow it?” 

Now, my friends, I don’t mean to say 
that the bugle of the ballot has cost us 
more than it is worth, but it certainly has 
unless we blow it. We have got the 
bugle; why don’t we blow it? 

We have fought two desperate and 
bloody wars for the right to govern our- 
selves by universal suffrage, and certainly 
it becomes us as reasoning creatures to 
make good use of what has cost us so 
much. For the ballot not used is as val- 
ueless as the miser's foolish hoard, and 
will become, like it, the prey of thieves 
and shysters. It is a talent loaned by the 
Lord, which, if we do not use it, will be 
taken from us by,politicians or by revolu- 
tions, but which, if conscientiously em- 
ployed, will bring blessings sixty and a 
hundred fold. 

I know there are many people who won’t 
meddle with politics— it is not a fit business 
for decent and industrious men. Politics 
is a dirty pool in which there is no place 
for any but the lazy tadpoles who love 
mud, or who find in that pool their de- 
caying sustenance. Now there is no man 
who does not know that to rule wisely, 
and to manage the affairs of a commuui- 
ty for the good of the commnnity, is a 
noble occupation. ‘The reason we speak 
so of politics is the same that leads others 
to call universal suffrage a failure—we 
spexk of what politics is, not of what it 
should be; and who is to blame that poli- 
tics is not what it should be? Every man 
and woman of us. Politics is social phys- 
fology. For the citizen to refuse to have 
anything to do with politics is as wise as 
for the mau to despise the knowledge and 
practice of the laws of health. ‘To at- 
tempt to shirk the affairs of State upon 
the shoulders of politicians, even of the 
best ones, is like saying: ‘*I will eat and 
live regardless of the hws of my body; 
the doctor shall be responsible for keep- 
ing me in repair.” But, however ridicu- 
lous a failure ‘Every Man His Own Law- 

er” may be, in these days every man has 
earned to be his own doctor to a consider- 
able extent, and I believe in every man’s 
being his own politician. It isn’t right for 
us to have a Mrs. Jo Bagnet in the shape 
of a politician to whom we turn on every 
occasion and say: “Old gal, give “em my 
opinion.” 








> between 
ded; back of the general elec-" 
tion, at the party caucuses; and { tell you 
it is every raan’s duty to go to and vote at 
the caucus of some party—the party 
that most nearly represents his views—and 
do his best to the party nominees 
the best men there are to be had. 
many wise men have found this out of 
late, but the enemy has retreated behind 
an inner line, for, let me tell you, elections 
are managed back of the party caucuses, 
at local interest caucuses, and these agate, 
back of that, at private caucuses, little 
meetings of a few men in a back office. 
They used to be held in saloons. Men 
come together and agree upon a certain 
course of action and act together. Why, 
it is as long a story sometimes as the malt 
that lay in the house that Jack built. I 
wish [ might be the cock that crowed in 
the morn, to wake you to begin the per- 
formance which shall end in catching the 


rat. 

Politicians understand these things, and 
in every community there are a few men 
—outsiders call them **strikers”—who run 
the elections of that community by acting 
on this principle. A few men who know 
what they want can manage a great many 
who don't know what they want. These 
men want the offices for themselves or 
their friends, and they strike for them. 
Now I declare that it is the duty of every 
citizen to be a striker for the good of his 
community and his country. And in any 
community, if a dozen men want a reform 
measure introduced, or a good man in 
office, they can have it done, in just this 
way, by striking, not for the officers, bur, 
like Halleck’s Greeks, ‘‘for their altars 
and their fires, God and their native land.” 
This is the dirty pool of polities, but ir 
is only made dirty by the slimy creatures 
that are in it, and it will be a crystal 
stream, carrying health to the nation, 
when every well-meaning citizen goes in- 
to it for the public good. It is the duty 
of every citizen to be a politician, and 
good men need not despair of having their 
will done, if they will take note of the 
way to do it, and caucus early and often— 
caucus, caucus, caucus. 

It has been declared that there is a de- 
cadence of patriotism in these times. We 
are getting more and more sordid, they 
say, and the young men are not what their 
sires were—for ‘‘there were giants in those 
days.”’ We are told that the new genera- 
tion is inspired only with the love of gain, 
and that every man has his price. Don’t 
you believe it. [ was not in the army of 
the Union; my contemporaries were not; 
I regret it extremely, but it is too late to 
help it. Circumstances over which we 
had no control kept us at home. We 
were too much attached to our mothers to 
think of leaving them. But, sir, if there 
were to be another war as righteous as 
that—be noi deceived! I think [ know 
the young men of Kansas, and if the call 
should come again to leave business and 
home for a just cause, to stake life and 
goods, they would come—come as they 
came in 1861, from trade and desk and 
plough and pasture, from the school-room 
and almost from the nursery, and the crisis 
would show, as it never has failed to show, 
that hearts of young jen beat high with 
courage whenever the call of oppressed 
innocence and outraged justice is heard, 
and nowhere higher than in Kansas. 

But thank God we are not called upon 
to give up our lives, for life is worth living 
in Kansas, and we cannot show our patri- 
otism in that way. But yet I hope we 
can be truly patriotic just the same, and 
not only on Independence Day either. 
You have heard of the woman who told 
her inquiring neighbor: ‘‘No, we didn’t 
celebrate All Fool’s Day at our house. | 
feel just as foolish ane day as another.” 
Well, [ hope we can feel just as truly pa- 
triotic on one day as another, and show it 
in other places than on the battletield. It 
often requires as much courage to stand 
up for one’s convictions before a political 
convention or in a caucus, as facing a bat- 
tery, and many a brave man, who marched 
fearlessly into the jaws of death, has wa- 
vered and gone down before the insulting 
epithet “*mugwump” in the mouth of some 
loose-jawed whipper-in whose only prin- 
ciple was the spoils. 

Patriotism is likelove. The great strain 
and stress of the strength of love is not in 
the ardent and‘rainbowed days of court- 
ship, when only the attractive side of the 
beloved object is seen, but in the long, quiet 
years after marriage, when daily trials 
come, when things go wrong, when hus- 
band and wife find that they have married 
human beings, when mud gets carried 
upon the parlor carpet, buttons get left oft 
the trousers, dinner is not ready in time, 
and all the face of heaven is overcast. 
Those are the times to try the love of man 
and woman. So it is with our love of 
country. When she Is assailed, when false 
friends seek to betray her, when the bra- 
very of a thousand companions inspires 
our own, it is—not easy, let no man sav 
that—but not so hard to leave all else that 
is dear, and die for her, as to sacrifice 
one’s self in the piping times of peace 
An enthusiastic suitor, in explaining the in- 
tensity of his love for the daughter, said: 
**‘Tam sure, sir, | would be willing to die 
for her.”’ ‘I do not doubt that,” said the 
cautions father, ‘‘but are you willing to 
live for her?” 

And that is the question that seems to 
me directed to all Americans in these days: 
—not are we willing to die for our coun- 
try, but, are we willing to live for her? 





EMMA LAZARUS AND RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Emma Lazarus, whom all lovers of 
good women and good poetry will be glad 
to know, has just returned to New York 
much improved in health, though still en- 
feebled and unable to attend to many of 
the duties in which she engaged previous 
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' was one in connection with the inpouri 
into New York of the Russian Jews in the 
winter of 1882, who left the kingdom of 
the Czar to escape the brutal treatment 
they suflered in Russia. What te do with 
them after they got here wasa puzzling 
problem. 

The class was particularly difficult to 
handle, because the Jews in Rugsia had 
been forbidden agricultural and mechani. 
cal pursuits, and were thrown on the city 
without money, and with no knowle lige of 
making it except in trade. Miss Lazarus 
threw herself into the breach, and by 
means of a series of vigorous articles 
which were published in the American 
Hebrew, laid the ground-work for techpi- 
cal instruction which was taken up by ac- 
tive workers who saw that the difficulty 
could be partially met, as she, with a body 
too fragile for her brave spirit, and a sou| 
that burned with love for her race, went 
into the midst of the people, comforting 
them with her counsel and her ‘presence, 
and organized a regular system of daily 
employment in which each class was al- 
lotted a share. 

The men who had sufficient education 
were appointed masters of schools; the 
women who knew how were ‘mistresses of 
sewing-classes, to which all who were not 
teachers belonged; and those who could 
not speak English were instructed from 
one to two hoursaday by outside muas- 
ters. It was during this year that Miss 
Lazarus wrote her ‘In Exile,” ‘The 
Crowing of the Red Cock,” and the *Ban- 
ner of the Jew.” Miss Lazarus has been 

compared to Browning because compari- 

son is the easiest form of description, and 
because to say that a poet resembles him 
is the highest praise. She certainly pos- 
sesses that genius which makes all great 
and noble souls akin.—N. Y. Cor. of Hart- 
ford Courant. 
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BOURBON COUNTY, KANSAS, CONVENTION. 


Fort Scorr, SEPT. 5, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The friends of equal suffrage in Bour- 
bon County, Kan., met in a Convention, 
Thursday, September 1, at Fort Scott, in 
the Episcopal Church, at 2 P. M., and or- 
ganized » Bourbon County Equal Suffrage 
Association. ‘The following officers were 
elected : 

President—Dr. 8S. C. Hall, Fort Scott. 

Secretary—Miss E. J. McCullom, Redfield. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. A. E. Hough- 
ton, Fort Scott. 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. B. Brown, Pawnee. 

Vice-presidents were elected from every 
part of the county. ‘The newly elected 
President of the County Society also holds 
the office of County Organizer. In fitting 
words, with an easy and attractive man- 
ner, Dr. Sarah C. Hall addressed the Con- 
vention on her election as president. ‘The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. A. 
D. Swenson, President of the Fort Scott 
E. S. S., and was responded to by Mrs. 
8. L. Slome, of Berlin; both were well re- 
ceived by the enthusiastic audience. Dur- 
ing the Convention other addresses were 
given. Mrs. Clara L. Brewster, President 
of Linn County E. S. A , related her expe- 
rience as a tax-payer of Linn County, and 
told how she worked out her road-tax. 
She said: “I was riding to my school one 
morning (as I was a school-teacher) when 
a man in an insulting manner told me that 
I was ordered to work out my road-tax on 
such a day. I told him that [would be on 
hand. There was no need of telephone or 
telegraph to spread the news, for it flashed 
at lightning speed, that a school-teacher, 4 
woman,was goiug to work out her road-tax- 
When the day arrived every one who had 
been notified was on hand, and I worked 
my road-tax, as Horace Greeley and Pres! 
dent Cleveland fought their battles in the 
great rebellion, by sending a substitute. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Slome, of Berlin, gave an ad- 
dress on “Woman: Her Work and Worth. 
Mrs. M. Holmes, of Fort Scott, on “Our 
Duty to the E. 8. S;” Miss Genevieve |. 
Hawley on “Old Objections to Equal Suf- 
frage.” Miss Hawley is highly cultured, 
and handles her subject in a pleasant and 
masterly manner. Miss Elise Hart at 
dressed the Convention on the subject 
‘“‘Why We Want the Ballot;” her remarks 
were received with applause, and guvé 
great satisfaction; Miss Bessie Randolph, 
in her pleasant, attractive way, sve * 
short talk on **Bezaar Work.” ‘The article 
by Mrs. A. D. Swenson was 80 well re 
ceived that the Society asked her to allow 
it to be published in the daily papers. 

The address by Mrs. L. V. Walkins, of 
Linn County, the able and efficient district 
organizer, was clear and concise; the su 
ject was ‘*The Necessity of Women having 
the Courage of their Convictions ;” she * 
good lecturer. Dr, Sarah C. Hall, P 
speaking of organizing, gave her first ¢ 
perience: ‘“{t took place about twenty 
years ago in Indianapolis, when A™@ 
Way invited the friends of woman's 
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ciety. At that time five met. To-day, in 
to a call, we have a well-filled 
church, and a membership of over forty.” 
Thursday evening a lecture was given by 
Mrs. M. E. Lease, President of Sedgwick 
County. Her manner is pleasing, and her 
address Was a scholarly presentment of 
the trath. 
Friday evening a Suftrage Sociable, a 
most delightful affair, was given at the 
elegant residence of Mrs. Emma lamb, 
a prominent member of the Association. 
Mrs. A. E. Houcuron, 
Cor. Sec'y Bourbon County E 8S. A. 


_— oe — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Ladies’ Charitable Aid Society gave 
a suecessful lawn party at Oakland Gar- 
den, Thursday. 

The new law requiring the employment 
of police matrons is practically a dead let- 
ter in Boston. ‘The ladies who worked 
hard to secure the enactment of the stat- 
ute will make an effort to have it carried 
into effect. 

In Washington County, Iowa, five la- 
dies—Misses Tate, Swisher, McMillan, 
Smithe and Buchanan—are candidates for 
superintendent of schools, and have been 
before the primaries this week, with what 
result we have not learned. 

One hundred young ladies of Atlanta, 
Ga., and vicinity, have agreed to form a 
mounted escort to President Cleveland and 
lady on the occasion of their visit to Pied- 
mont Fair. The Atlanta Constitution says 
this feature alone will attract the young 
men and widowers by the thousand. 

In Paris a Short-Sighted Club has been 
established, with a department for ladies 
and one for gentlemen. ‘The ladies’ presi- 
dent is Mademoiselle Anne. Judic, who is 
so near-sighted that when on the stage she 
has to count her paces to find her proper 
place. Eye-glasses and spectacles are pro- 
hibited on the premises. 

“In making up a party fora travelling 
excursion,” said Charles Dudley Warner 
toa friend, ‘‘always be sure to have it in- 
clude’at least one woman. She will ask 
all the questions you are ashamed to ask 
or think you don’t need to ask, and you 
will secure the benefit of a vast deal of in- 
formation you would otherwise lose.”— 
The Epoch. 


One pleasant feature of the Basel Mu-_ 


scum, Says a foreign correspondent, is that 
the guardians are women—young women 
who knit and do crochet-work as they 
walk up and down and keep their weather 
eye on the treasures. Here is a new career 
for girls. And how much pleasanter for 
the visitor would it be to feel that he was 
imbibing art under the eyes of youth and 
beauty, instead of under the eyes of the 
usual crusty, bilious and grotesquely uni- 
formed guardian. 

Mary Crowninshield Sparks, widow of 
Jared Sparks, and daughter of Hon. Na- 
thaniel Silsbee, of Salem, passed away on 
the 3d inst., in the seventy-ninth year of 
her age. ‘*Brilliant and fascinating” are 
small words to apply to a character in 
any respects so strong as hers. Gener- 
ous she was in public charities and private 
benefivences, ever thoughtful of others’ 
torrow, unfailing in tender sympathy, 
loyal to her friends in their sorrow or their 
joy, full of the deepest religious feeling, 
ind appreciative of all that was high and 
noble in the world about her. 


Heretofore the wives of department 
clerks at Washington have not been eli- 
sible for appointment, and as a conse- 
quence a great many weddings among 
fovernment employees have been indefi- 
uitely postponed. A very frank and at- 
ractive treasury clerk is reported as hav- 
ing said to Secretary Fairchild, recently : 
“Mr. Secretary, lam engaged to a young 
seotleman in one of the other departments, 
but we can’t marry and live on his salary 
tl have to resign in order to marry.” 
“Bless you, my child,” said the secretary, 
“get married if you want to, and pool 
four salaries.” It is said that the new 
rules to be issued by the civil service com- 
wission will make the wives of clerks eli- 
sible for appointment, provided no imme- 

ate member of his or her family is also 
*uployed. 

ltis remarkable with what alacrity and 
‘treme politeness a man will resign the 
‘pice he occupies on a car seat, if there 
#€ no vacancies, to a pretty young girl 
‘ho enters aud casts her eyes inquiringly 
‘ong the array of countenances. How 
‘lien, too, do those young ladies protest 
‘Rainst accepting the room—of course, al- 
‘aysfalsely. But let some poor, elderly 

rwoman come in. There is never 
“thing more interesting toa young man 
40 item in his paper, even though it 

ns to be upside down, or the adver- 

nt of a horse show. The poor, fa- 
woman must bang to the straps, al- 

"08st exhausted by her labors, and go to 

end of her journey without the first 
of a seat from any of the male pas- 





just got off a smart thing about you.” 


of its ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accom- 
plishes cures where other preparations entirely 
fail. Peculiar in its good name at home, which 
is a “tower of strength abroad,” peculiar in the 
phenomenal sales it has attained, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the most successful medicine for purify- 
ing the blood, giving strength, and creating an 
appetite. 


hearted. Even though the woman is im- 
pecunious, her hard-earned nickel entitles 
her to the same courtesies as the more af- 
fluent. Doubtless she is more deserving. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

——— -—-#@e<e- 

For the Woman's Journal. 

SEPTEMBER. 


BY DEBORAH T, FELLOWs. 


There is a rest and finish in the air; 

Nature, at last, can fold her tired hands 

And watclr the final touches of the work, 

The gold and crimson high-lights of her plans. 


The aftermath is ready in the fields; 

The golden grain seems waiting for the day 
When eager hands will gather in the sheaves; 
The prophecy fulfilled of early May. 


The maple’s blush of promise in the spring 
Has turned to warmest ecstasy of hue; 
The gold and crimson ending of the day 
Burns out the memory of a fainter blue. 


I, too, have folded up my work awhile, 
Glad that the autumn resting-time is near; 
The purple mourning asters in my hair 

I only wear in memory of the year. 


ee — 


HUMOROOSB. 


“Mr, Jollick, I hear that you have asked 
a suspension of public opinion. Is that 
so?” **Well, yes, it might so construed. 
[ did say, ‘Public opinion be hanged.’ ” 


Hearing a nvise at night, Jones descends, 
with a lighted candle, and discovers a 
burglar escaping with a full sack. ‘‘Hello!” 
he cries. *‘Come back, you!” **Eh,. what?” 
returns the burglar. ‘*Ah, yes—the silver 
candlestick! Permit me,” he takes it from 
the hand of the astonished Jones, and puts 
it into his bag. ‘Ten thousand thanks. 
Have I[ forgotten anything else?” 


Balzac, being asked to explain an ab- 
struse passage in one of his books, frankly 
owned thatit had no meaning at al). ‘*You 
see,” said he, *‘for the average reader, all 
that is clear seems easy; and, if I did 
not sometimes give him a complicated and 
meaningless sentence, he would think he 
knew as much as myself. But, when he 
comes upon something that he cannot 
comprehend, he rereads it, puzzles over it, 
takes his head between his hands, and 
glares at it, and, finding it impossible to 
make head or tail of it, says: ‘Great man, 
Balzac! He knows more than I do!” 


Sam Ward was once seated opposite a 
well-known senator at a dinner at Wash- 
ington. ‘This senator was very bald; and 
the light, shining on the breadth of the 
scalp, attracted Ward’s attention. ‘‘Can 
you tell me,” he asked his neighbor, ‘why 
the senator’s head is like Alaska?” ‘Um 
sure I don’t know.” ‘Because it’s a great 
white bear place’ The neighbor was im- 
mensely tickled, and he hailed the senator 
across the table: ‘Say, senator, Ward’s 


‘“*What is it?’ ‘Do you know why your 
head is like Alaska?” ‘*No.” ‘Because 
it’s a great place for white bears.” 


—e99 —____ 
Peculiar 
In the combination, proportion, and preparation 





THR NEW EXPONENT 


N’T 
Allow yourClothing, | 
Paint,or Woodwork, | 
washed in the old 
rubbiug, twisting, 
wreckin way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 











Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
quirements and varying tastes of all families; fitted tor 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try. Miss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical witl» fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus." 

Our motto is, “ The best is the Cheapest,” and we 


spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THe MaGcer RanGes, FURNaces. 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY. 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 


perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St.. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers! Players! Singers 


Should now select and purchase Music Books for 
their use and pleasure during the ensuing Fall and 





| Winter. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. issue SHEET MUSIC 
in such immense quantities that it is perfectly im 
ossible to advertise it. All new publications are 
aithfully and intelligently described in their inter- 
esting and valuable 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 





by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Sold Everywhere, 





OF THE 


PRAGTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS TILLER, and 
ey mt monthly by 

»e Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 
way, New York. 


>. 
iN 
NY 


BAY: 


ruad- 





Single copies 1s cts. * 





PILLS as they are not much larger thes 
pie: og sa ag 25 Cents a Box. 


WINE OF COCA Sztve tomic*tea 





» Unless -he is un lly tender- 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





($1.00 oy year) which every one needs. 

Look Out for the imprint of Oliver Ditson 
& Co.on the music you purchase. They do not 
care to publish anything but the best music, and 
their name is a guarantee of merit. 

Send for Lists, Catalogues and Descriptions of 
any Music or Music Book wanted. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


PLANTATION AND JUBILEE SONGS. 
Newest aud Best Collection. 30 cts. 

EMANUEL. Oratorio by Trowbridge. $1.00. 
$9.00 perdoz. New. An American Oratorio. 

JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. Church Music Book. 
$1.00, $9.00 perdoz. Emerson's newest and best. 

UNITED VOICES. For Common Schools. 
50 cts., $4.80 per doz. Just out. Charming School 
Song Collection. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, aud their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done y and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for been’ om | 
Shades and Lace rtains have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa ‘Telepbone number 7222. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
8 Moines, lowa. 
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Bloons REDNES® 
Busavess, b&® 








REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such «s Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Kheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
pongune, Dryness, Sallowness, bang | Heat, 
ltch ng: Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Hieat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARREST Falling of the Hair and induces a 


successive growth. 
RESTORES \ili.ce crruticopyant orows 
UNSURPASSED 12° Wroiesomte, Pure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *n.cr?"inat 


many. of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FAGT: Proved, beyord all 
§ question, to tue sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH LROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


it as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in sulloving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This | say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W.l T. U. Publishing House.) 


























Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no inatter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline, Avoid inferior 
imitations. -See that each 
bustle is stamped“ Improved 
Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., 
Sole M’f'r's, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all the leadiag dry goods houses, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloththound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A, BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 





MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 
| “ 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
+ as the same weight of Cotton or Limen, 

%d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature, 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

Sth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 





| Waists, 
Wuists, for ail ages, 


rl fe FA CTS | Stocking Supporters, 


| ete, made in the best 


| Bosom Supports, 


| rial; 











Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on applic: tion. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Ye 


‘hs, BM YAN BRON®'S 
Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City, 





wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
(iarmeots, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
ecclebrated “Common Sense’”’ 





Corded 


“Dress Forms,” 


Abdominal Bandages 






manner of any mate- wo 

“Corsets for 
Equest rie nnes,” ul 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.”’ qd 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the a 
** Illustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Estal,lished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unsbrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 







Ladies desiricg neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





HE GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A full 
description of this simple and desirable reform 
suit for newly-born infants, now being so extensive- 
ly substituted for the old-style parmeete 80 trying to 
the patience of both mother and child, was published 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. Price, 15 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beckman St., New Yo k. 





THINK FOR YOURSELF 
os , nscieiele Woman 
Health, Comfort, ‘and Beauty 


m f 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
tinged Stload Neuse. 
FE Si Ae eo 
LEADING RETAILENS 
everyw 5 cire 


FERRIS BROS, Navutactarers, 


2 
$41 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of iis Stegu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, / » 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!ToRs- 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the B 


of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
— $2.00 a hundred. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Philadelphia, in Association Hall, October 31 
and November 1 and 2, beginning at 2.30 o'clock, 
P. M., on the 31st of October, continuing at 7.30, 
P. M., and each following day at 10.30, 2.30 and 
7.30 o'clock. 

Auxiliary Societies are earnestly requested to 
send their full quota of delegates and reports of 
their work during the year. Fraternal delegates 
of societies [not auxiliary will be received, and 
reports of their work welcomed. 

The times are full of hope for our cause. The 
gains of the past year bave been great. The 
public sympatby grows more and more with us. 
Encouraged by this fact, let the friends of Suf- 
frage come together at this meeting prepared to 
make it one of the most useful ever held. The 
following are names of speakers who are pledged 
to attend : 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas, Henry B. Blackwell, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Rev. 8S. 
8S. Hunting, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Adelaide A. Claflin, Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart. Other speakers are invited 
and expected, but are not yet heard from. James 
G. Clark, who has contributed so much by his 

Ongs to previous meetings, will be present. 

Come, friends, from far and near, to this meet- 
ing. The great West and the East can meet here 
with reverent earnestness to do what we may to 
establish equal human rights, irrespective of sex. 

Wm. D. Fovuike, Pres. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, Foreign Cor. Sec. 








——Pe oe 


MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The annua! meeting of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held Monday evening, 
September 26, in Reception Hall (City Building), 
Portland, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
will be held, and addresses will be delivered by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Dr. H. B. Blackwell and Rev. 
Henry Blanchard. 

All friends of the cause are cordially invited 
to attend. By order Executive Committee, 

Henry BLancuarp, Pres. 


_ 
al 


SIXTEENTH INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 





The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, opens September 27; closes No- 
vember 12. The management solicit contributions 
from Artists, Inventors, Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers, of specimens of the products of skilled 
labor in all departments of Art and Industry. 
Exhibitors should file their applications without 
delay. Nocharge for space or power. The De- 
partment of Fine Arts and the Woman’s Depart- 
ment will contain features of unusual excellence 
and value. ALFRED BICKNELL, Secretary, 

Box 2468, Boston. 





WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
W.S. A. will be beld in Madison, Wis., Septem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29, 1887. 

The meeting will be addressed by eminent 
speakers from our own State and abroad. 

No pains will be spared to make this Conven- 
tion both pleasant and profitable, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all friends of human 
liberty to be present and assist us in our efforts 
to obtain for women the same political, legal and 
industrial rights that are accorded to men. 

Mus. M. A. Fow ier, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Mrs. Lucy H. Pier, Cor. Sec. 
a 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its sixteenth Annual Convention in Des 
Moines, October 6 and 7, 1887. 

All local societies are entitled to delegates on 
the following basis : Three delegates for the first 
ten members, and one for each additional ten or 
fraction thereof. The officers of the State Asso- 

* ciation, including district vice-presidents, to be 
delegates at large. Where not organized, the 
friends of equal rights are invited to meet and 
choose three or more of their number to represent 
them in the convention. All societies should, 
without fail, send brief written reports of their 
work during the year. 

The friends of women’s enfranchisement have 
great cause for encouragement in view of the 
steady growth of public sentiment in favor of 
this measure, and the many legislative enact- 
ments tending toward equal property rights, as 
well as the fact of fourteen States and three Ter- 
ritories having extended school suffrage in more 
or less restricted form; and in all but three of 
these by statute. The Kansas Legislature has 
conferred municipal suffrage upon the women of 
that State within the present year, and the result 
of their participation in the politics of the cities 
is most encouraging. Therefore it behooves the 
women of Iowa to demand the most advanced 
legislation possible to any State in the Union. 

Sessions to be held in the Friends’ Church on 
East Grand Avenue, beginning at 10 A. M. 

Marcaret W. Camppelt, President. 


THE EVENT THAT DID NOT TRANSPIBE, 
The Centennial observance of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was a grand in- 
dustrial, military and civic display. In 
that respect it left nothing to be desired. 
Too much honor cannot be given to the 
men by whom, and to the day on which, 
the foundation was laid that made this 
great nation possible. 

But it is easier to celebrate greatness 
than to achieve it. This very occasion was 
most opportune for reaffirming the prin- 
ciple laid down a hundred years ago, that 
the ‘consent of the governed is the basis 
of a just government” in its application to 
governed women, no less than to governed 
men. If this had been done, it would have 
added historic credit to this event equal to 
that which attaches to the adoption of the 
Constitution itself. That applied to thir- 
teeu feeble colonies. ‘This would apply to 
twenty millions of women, who, if enfran- 
chised, would add their political and moral 
force where there is aching need of it, for 
the safety and welfare of sixty millions of 
people. 

If the voice of the great multitude, 
gathered ou the 17th of September, had 
been heard for equal human rights irre- 
spective of sex, it would have been the be- 
ginning of the end of the subjection of 
women. Congress would have felt the 
force of its affirmation. Every State Legis- 
lature would have been influenced by it. 
It would have marked an epoch which 
glad millions would have honored for- 
ever. As the centuries roll by, that day 
would have been observed as a great his- 
toric day. But the occasion was lost. 
The men who celebrated the great deed of 
dead heroes on the 17th of September left 
no great deed of their own to be celebrated 
now or hereafter. 

But how great was the need! To-day 
every male ruffian out of prison is entitled 
to vote. The burglar or the incendiary 
serves his sentence and comes to the polls 
with an unquestioned right to cast his bal- 
lot. The man who pounded his wife, broke- 
her nose, tore her hair, and put out her 
eyes with an awl was sentenced by a New 
York court to only nine months’ imprison- 
ment. He will come out of prison and 
vote for legislators who will be lenient to 
wife-beaters. She will wander with blind- 
ed eyes, powerless to protect herself, and 
with no adequate protection by law. The 
meu who commit indecent assaults upon 
women and little girls vote, as in Dela- 
ware, to limit the age of protection for fe- 
male children to seven years. ‘The heart- 
broken mothers may wring their hands in 
helpless agony, but the power for protec- 
tion which is in the ballot is denied to 


them. 
But more than any personal wrongs is 


the danger to the public welfare which 
comes by the exercise of political power 
by vast classes of irresponsible and wicked 
men, while there is no adequate moral 
power to offset or counterbalance it. Men 
have had this government all to them- 
selves a hundred years. ‘The respect 
for law and order with which they began 
has grown less and less. ‘he peace and 
safety of all our cities are menaced, and 
the integrity of the government itself is 
put in peril by the increase of political 
corruption and intrigue, of vice and crime, 
and every species of lawlessness. Men 
who desire a right condition of things are 
powerless. ‘The one thing left to oppose 
these growing evils which has not been 
tried is political power in the hands of 
women. 

The opportunity came at Philadelphia 
to add the force of that great assembly in 
favor of the ballot for women and it was 
lost! L. 8. 
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BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 


The last woman who can ask to be as- 
sessed a poll-tax to vote for School Com- 
mittee this year went into the assessors’ 
office last Thursday evening, and left her 
name, and the registration books were 
closed. ‘These books showed that women 
had registered for voting in the different 
wards as follows: 





Ward. No. ; Ward, No. 
TT ) |} EE, 
Beis déeps cones * WE Bisweesccnnden - 10 
Seaicdecéiviccs FT Mice do dvhss il 
Gcenecsensee | OL Peed dedae ™ 
Gcccsscocosece 3}: BOi tides acne. . 3 
OCrrciccccccccce | | Sh cvcshnaneete ay 

eer eeereeeeee 2 ) . SE ere 1 
Qiccpecesscece & Vedeawestccse 14 
Weescococscsnd.. BL Btcbesctabecccte BO 

cep etaeee PO RE 
Emecccsecesccce “E -— 
BBiccedevesssoe @ Total........148 
Mascapsepegce., 10 





The women assessed by the assessors on 
May 1 in the wards were as follows: 
No. | Ward. No. 
Liccccccceees: BL] WBsccccccccccee 5 
S.rcccscccccce 
4 


19... .ccccccces 8 
Weseesecseseee 10 
ZL... sccsceccoe 
;_ Serie csoce 4 
Wei wdevecosvs. 22 

easesecceses 21 
Wesccccccc se. 16 


Total.... ...315 


Pevvodsocsstes 


— 
rhe OP ODD 


— 


1D. ccccoccceess 


& 


Ll. .scccccccese 


— 


13..cceccececee 


:, ot. assessed is 
ier beubd cod ctsiptaiee, Tere are 
still remaining eight thousand women who 
pay & property-tax in Boston on more than 
one hundred million dollars. These are 
all .eligible for registration as voters. 
They can register for several weeks to 
come. A systematic effort should be made 
to arouse this class of women to their op- 
portunity. H. B. B. 
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TO THE WOMEN AND MEN OF MICHIGAN. 


It is proposed to the several States to 
hold a joint Bazaar and Festival in Boston, 
in December, for the purpose of getting 
money to aid in securing suffrage to 
women on termsequal with men. We ask 
the help of every man and woman who be- 
lieves In greater moral, social and political 
purity, and in the just rights of women to 
have an equal share in making the laws 
that govern them, and in directing how 
the money shall be used which is raised 
by taxing their property. 

Will you, who reeeive this little circular, 
send us something that may be sold at 
our Michigan Bazaar table? All articles 
should be sent by December 1, with the 
selling price and the name of the donor 
affixed, to Mrs. Martha E. Root, our ap- 
proved agent, who will receive all contri- 
butions, attend to their transportation to 
Boston, and conduct their sale at the 
Bazaar. 

Do not wait for further invitation, but 
show your desire for human advancement 
by writing to our agent and doing some- 
thing at once for this important cause. 
Each neighborhood may collect and send 
its gifts together. Direct all to Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. Root, 407 Center Avenue, Bay City, 
Mich. 

By order of the Executive Committee of 
the Equal Suffrage Association of Michi- 
gan. 

Mrs. Mary L. DOR, President. 
Mrs. FANNY B. FOWLER, Secretary. 
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PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 


A South Shore Convention will be held 
by the Leagues of Plymouth, Norfolk, 
Bristol, Barnstable and Nantucket Coun- 
ties in Lyceum Hall, Plymouth, Friday, 
Sept. 30, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. Boston 
trains leave Old Colony Depot at 8.15 A. 
M. Excursion rates, round trip, Boston 
to Plymouth, $1.50. The morning will be 
spent in sight-seeing. Let all be there to 
set out at 10.30 A. M. to see the old his- 
toric points of interest which Plymouth 
holds. 

12.30 P. M., lunch. Delegates will take 
basket lunches. Plymouth League will 
furnish fruit, tea, coffee and baked beans 
for all. 

2.30 P. M., Mrs. Zilpha Spooner, Presi- 
dent of the Plymouth League will preside. 
Prayer, music, addresses by Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin and Archibald H. Grimké. 

3.30 P. M., Miss Cora Scott Pond will pre- 
side. Five minute reports from each of the 
following Leagues are expected: Brock- 
ton, New Bedford, Needham, Hyde Park, 
Quincy, Nantucket, North Abington, 
Dennis, South Hanson, Plymouth, Hull, 
Weymouth and Wellesley Hills. We hope 
no League will forget its banner, for each 
banner with the flowers will help to make 
beautiful decorations. 

6 P. M., lunch. 

7.30 P. M., Mrs. O. C. Williams, Presi- 
ident of the Brockton League, will preside. 
Music, prayer, addresses by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Heury B. Blackwell. 

Please send the names of the delegates 
to me, that I may make arrangements for 
all over night. 





Cora Scott Ponp. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY OONVENTION. 





The Leagues of Worcester County are 
invited to unite ina County Convention for 
Woman Suffrage, to be held at Leominster, 
Thursday, Oct. 6, at 2.30 and 730 P. M. 
The use of the Unitarian ( hurch, the par- 
lors and kitchen has been kindly given for 
this purpose. Comunittees are appointed at 
Leominster to make the Convention a 
success. 

The programme is as follows: 

2.30 P. M.—Mrs. C. A. Pierce, of the Leomin- 
ster League, will preside; Chorus; Prayer; Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Mr. Paine 
and Rev. Daniel Whitney. 

3.30 P. M.—Miss Cora Scott Pond will preside ; 
Chorus; Five minutes’ reports from the follow- 
ing leagues of Worcester County are expected: 
Leominster, Worcester, Fitchburg, Westboro’ 
and Bolton; Addresses by Dr. Chariotte H. Fay, 
of Springfield, and Rev. Andrew Read, of Bolton. 

Supper, 6 P. M. Basket lunches will be 
brought by the delegates. The Leominster 
League will furnish tea and coffee, fruit and 
baked beans, for all comers. 

7.30 P. M.—Mrs. Mary C. Harris, President 
of the Worcester League, will preside; Music; 
Prayer; Addresses Ze, Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell and Rev. Charles W. Wilder; 
Benedi . 

Delegates will be entertained by the 
friends in Leominster. It is desirable to 
know how many from each League will be 
present, as early as possible. Please all 
attend. Let us hear from all as early as 
possible, with the name of each one who 
will make the report for her League. 








Many J. CocGresHat., Chairman Ez. Com. 
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Bicccecccceres 


Cora Scott Ponp. 





The Leagues of Middlesex County will 
hold a County Convention in Concord, 


Monday, Oct. 17, in the Town Hall. The 
Concord League is making preparations 
foravery large delegation. It is expected 
that a special train will be run at night 
for the delegates who wish to return. 

All who will go in the morning can join 
our party at ll A. M. We will visit the 
old battle-ground of 1776, Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, **The Old Manse,” the homes of 
Emerson and Alcott, ete. < 

12.30 P. M., lunch. The tables will be 
spread in the Unitarian vestry,’a few 
steps from the hall. The delegates and 
members of the Concord League are ex- 
pected to carry their own basket lunches 
in order to make the work for the ladies 
of the League as light as possible, but the 
coffee and tea, fruit and baked beans will 


} be furnished by the Concord League for 


all comers. 

At 2.30 P. M., Mrs. A. H. Burrill, Pres- 
ident of the Concord League, will preside. 
Prayer, music, addresses by Rev. Katha- 
rine Lent Stevenson, Henry B. Blackwell. 

At 3.30 P. M., Miss Cora Scott Pond will 
preside. Five minute reports are ex- 
pected from the following leagues and 
clubs of the county: Natick, Woburn, 
Belmont. Melrose, Waltham, Malden, 
Somerville, Watertown, Ayer, Hudson, 
Cambridge, Stoneham, Everett, Concord, 
Lexington. Address, Mrs. E. N. L. Wal- 
ton, of the West Newton Club, and others. 

At 6. P. M., supper in Unitarian rooms. 

At 7.30 P. M., Addresses by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, and others. Col. T. W. 
Higginson is expected to address the Con- 
vention at one of the sessions. Music: The 
large Choral Club, of Concord, have most 
generously offered their services, and we 
can expect good music. 

We hope no League will forget its ban- 
ner. With these the Flower Committee 
will make beautiful decorations. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished for those who 
wish to remain over night, but those who 
wish it will please let me know, that the 
committee may be notified as early as 
possible. Cora SCOTT POND. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND BAZAAR. 





Very interesting meetings have been 
held with some of the Leagues in the last 
two weeks, viz.: in Woburn, Concord, 
Ayer, Leominster, Bolton, Hudson, West- 
field, Springfield, Stoneham, Everett and 
Watertown. A cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to me everywhere. ‘They are mak- 
ing arrangements for public meetings, re- 
ceptions and conventions. Some of them 
are doing wonders with quiet house-to- 
house work. Atl of them are interested 
in doing something for the Bazaar. A 
few have voted to begin a regular weekly 
meeting, with a sewing or designing com- 
mittee to take charge, asking friends 
through the press, and otherwise, to send 
in any kind of donation—muslin, cotton, 
gingham, calico, flannel, velvet, lace, 
plush, satin, ribbon—anything which can 
be made up into useful or fancy articles. 
I have rejoiced over our present condition 
over and over again. Ihave never seen 
the friends more ready for action. I do 
not mean to say that all things everywhere 
are most hopeful, but altogether [I would 
give a great deal to have all friends know 
what is the action around the State. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 


MASSACHUSETTS DONATIONS. 


Balance from So. Hanson table to Bazaar..... $2. 
Balance on tickets from Westfield 1 
Mrs. Sarah 8. Reed, membership............++ 1. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE DONATIONS. 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino...........++. ceneccces oeeeee $1.00 


Qibes 


KANSAS CONVENTIONS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We hold nine conventions in October; 
one in each Congressional District, and 
one each at the homes of our U. S. Sena- 
tors. Our speakers are to be Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, of Boston; Miss Rachel 
G. Foster, of Philadelphia; and Mrs. L. 
V. Watkins, organizer Second District, 
Kansas. At our Annual Meeting at New- 
ton, Oct. 13,14 and 15, we are happy to 
have, in addition to the above-named 
speakers, H. B. Blackwell, one of the edi- 
tors of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. Senator 
S. R. Peters, of Newton, will probably 
address this Convention. Mrs. Fanny H. 
Rastall, President Kansas W. C. T. U., 
will be with us. Much important business 
is to be transacted, and questions of deep 
interest are to be discussed. 

‘Shall we ask our next Legislature to 
submit an amendment to strike the word 
‘male’ out of Sec. 1 of Art. 5 of our Con- 
stitution?” 

‘*Shall we ask our next Legislature to 
confer presidential suffrage upon women ?” 

‘“*What can we do to waken the thought- 
less and indifferent to a realizing sense of 
the importance of woman’s municipal bal- 
lot, and the necessity for wise use of it ?” 

These are questions to be discussed 





—_, 


during the afternoons by delegates, mem. 
bers of the State Association, visitors 
and speakers. We urge the friends of the 
movement to attend this meeting and 


to shape the poliey of the State Associa. 
tion. 

These nine conventions will be held as 
follows: 

October 3 and 4, Cawker City. 

October 6, 7 and 8, Emporia. 

October 10 and 11, Manhattan. 

October 13, 14 and 15, Newton. 

October 17 and 18, Holton. 

October 20, 21 and 22, Atchison. 

October 24 and 25, Hiawatha. . 

October 27 and 28, Garnett. 

October 31 and November 1, Chetopa. 


Laura M. Jouns, 
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A CENTENNIAL PROTEST, 





The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion have issued a protest against the un- 
just interpretation of the Constitution. [t 
was presented on behalf of the women of 
the United States. 

To the President of the United States, the Govern. 
ors of the States, and other Federal and State 
Officials, on the occasion of the Constitutional 
Centennial in Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1887. 
Rejoicing, as dwellers in this favored 

land, that the noble series of celebrations 

in commemoration of the birth of a 

mighty nation have been fittingly brought 

to a conclusion by the ceremonies of this 
day, we yet cannot allow the occasion to 
puss without reminding you that one-half 
the people who obey the laws of the United 

States are unjustly denied all place or part 

in the body politic. In the midst of the 

pomps and glories of this celebration 
women are only on-lookers, voiceless and 
unrepresented. 

‘This denial of our chartered rights, this 
injustice of which we cowplain, is inflicted 
in defiance of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution you profess to honor. When we 
examine that instrument we find it is de- 
clared in the Preamble that it was: 'Or- 
dained and established by ‘lhe People of 
the United States.’” One-half of the peo- 
ple of the United States are women, yet 
they are allowed no voice, direct or indi- 
rect, in framing this Constitution or exe- 
cuting its provisions. We protest, there- 
fore, that the words of the Preamble have 
been falsified for a hundred years. ; 

We find it declared in Art. 1, See. 2 
that ‘“Ihe House of Representatives shal 
be composed of members chosen by the 
people.” One-half of the people of every 
State are women, and yet they have never 
been permitted to choose the members of 
the House of Representatives. We pro- 
test, therefore, that this important pro- 
vision of the Constitution has been shame- 
fully violated, and that the denial to women 
of the right thus plainly secured to them 
has been a grievous wrong. 

We find that in Art. IV, Sec. 2, it is de- 

clared: **The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the several States.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that women are citizens, and yet 
these millions of citizens-are denied the 
privilege of the ballot, which is through- 
out the land granted to male citizens and 
refused to female citizens. We protest, 
theretore, that in thus denying to women 
the exercise of the elective franchise, the 
fundamental rights of citizenship are with- 
held in defiance of a direct provision of 
the Constitution. 
. We find that in Art. IV, Sec. 4, it is de- 
clared that: ‘Ihe United States shall 
guarantee to every State in the Uniona 
Republican form of government.” A Re- 
public is defined as ‘ta State governed by 
representatives elected by the citizens.” 
One-half of the citizens of every state are 
women; they have never been permitted 
to elect the officials who have held rule 
over them. We protest, therefore, that 
the provisions of this article have never 
been fulfilled, that not a solitary State in 
the Union has a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment, but that. on the contrary, each 
and every one is a despotism under which 
one-half the citizens are held in a condi- 
tion of political slavery. 

The recital of these facts is the summa- 
ry of « century of injustice. We rolemnly 
and earnestly protest against its continu- 
ance, and demand that hereafter the Con- 
stitution of there United States shall be 
interpreted in accordance with the simple 
words in which itis framed. ‘hat there 
shall be no longer a cruel and unwar- 
ranted discrimination against any class 0 
our citizens, but that in the future all the 
people of the nation shull have an equal 
voice in choosing the rulers whose hig 
mission it shall be to guide a true Repub- 
lic on its course of glory. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Acting President. 
MATILDA JOSLYN GaGr, N. Y., 
Vice-President-at-Largé- 
RACHEL G. Foster, Pa., ; 
Corresponding Sec'y- 
MARY WRIGHT SEWALL, IND., 
Ch. Ex. Committee. 
LiILiic DEVEREUX BLAKE, N. Y- 
Ch. Presentation Committee. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 20, 1887- 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Ever since the Constitutional Centennial 
has been talked of, it has seemed to me 4? 
occasion which ought not to be allowed (0 
pass without some sort of protest 00 the 
part of the women of the nation. Various 
attempts which were made failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm among the friends of 
cause in Philadelphia, and it was there 
fore a great gratification to find Mrs 
Lucy Stone in the WomaAN’s JOURNAL 
itorially calling attention to the injustice 
inflicted on women. Almost at the last 
moment Miss Susan B. Anthony, on the 
part of the National Woman Suffrage 
sociation, authorized the preparation of * 
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protest, and as Caairman of the Commit- 
tee of Presentation, I prepared the docu- 
ment which will be found in another col- 
umn. 

Thursday noon brought me to Phila- 
delphia, into streets thronged with people 
and gay with banners. After considerable 
delay, I succeeded in joining Miss Rachel 
G. Foster, who was with a party of friends 
in the window of a charch on Broad Street, 
witnessing the industrial procession. 

The matter of finding a fitting oceasion 
on which to present the protest to the 
President was one which caused us. con- 
siderable anxiety, and after a brief rest 
we made a long struggle through the 
thronged streets to the headquarters of 
the Centennial Committee. We were there 
shown the roster of the ceremonies and 
yarious engagements of the President dur- 
ing the three days. We decided that the 
most fitting occasion for the presentation 
would be at the public reception on Satur- 
day morning. We had no right to intrude 
upon social affairs. No women had been 
invited to participate in any of the public 
observances. But when the President 
stood in the City Hall to receive all who 
chose to come, we certainly had the right 
tobe there. Though “only women,” and 
representing ‘‘only women,” yet it could 
not be denied that we were inhabitants of 
the land, and, therefore, among the people 
who might claim an entrance. 

I was the guest of Miss Foster and her 
sister, Miss Julia, at their summer resi- 
dence at Germantown, over Thursday 
night, the evening being devoted to ad- 
dressing copies of the protest to the pa- 
pers throughout the country. On Friday 
night Miss Adelaide Thompson, the veter- 
an advocate of our cause, hospitably en- 
tertained me in her comfortable home, 
whose door is ever open to those who are 
laboring for our reform. 

It was certain that the throng would be 
very great at the public reception on Satur- 
day morning, so no attempt was made to 
form a large Presentation Committee. 
Those who started on the mission were 
Miss Rachel Foster and Miss Adelaide 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania, Miss Lucy 
Anthony, of Kansas, and myself. When 
we reached the closed iron gate of the city 
building, admittance was refused to all but 
the Chairman of the Committee, and I was 
only allowed because I was accompanied 
by a representative of the press, who per- 
suaded the guardian at the door to admit 
us both. 

The room in which the President was to 
stand was not large; it was dressed with 
flags, and guarded by policemen in double 
rows. Precisely at nine o’clock the cheer- 
ing outside announced the coming of the 
Chief Magistrate. A moment later he en- 
tered the room, and was presented to the 
city officials. Then there was a pause, and 
this was my opportunity. I at once ad- 
vanced, holding a copy of the protest 
with the autograph signatures. As Mr. 
Cleveland saw me, he smiled pleasantly, 
shook hands, and greeted me cordially. 

“[ have the honor, Mr. President,” I 
said, *“*to present to you this protest, on 
behalf of the National Woman Suftrage 
Association. Will you give it your atten- 
tion when you are more at leisure?” 

“I will, certainly, my most careful at- 
tention,” he said, taking the document, and 
as the head of the line of people advanced, 
I bowed and passed on. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

149 East 44th Street. 


++ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


JANE NEILSON MCADAM. 

During the summer, while the friends 
Were scattered to mountain-side and sea- 
shore, one of the remarkable women of 
New York passed away. his was Mrs. 
Jane Neilson McAdam, the mother of our 
long-time co-worker, Miss Jeannie Mc- 
Adam. As Treasurer of the New York 
City League, Miss McAdam has rendered 
faithful service to our cause for fifteen 
years. A lady of great personal beauty 
and grace of manner—how many times 
we have looked at her with pride, as she 
stood reading her reports, her whole ap- 
pearance in dignity and refinement falsi- 
tying the absurd prejudices against the 
Women who advocate equal rights. 

During these years the summer home of 
Miss McAdam was at Yonkers, where 
dwelt her mother, passing gently down the 
Vale of years till she had almost entered 
her ninety-seventh winter. Born at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, September 9, 1791, Jane 

eilson came into being in the midst of 
the struggle for Irish independence, which 
culminated in the outbreak of 1798. Her 

r, Samuel Neilson, was a distinguish- 
td member of the Order of United Irish- 
Wen, the associate of Wolf ‘lone and Rob- 
&tEmmet. For his part in “inciting re- 
bellion,” he was cast into Newgate Prison 
With Emmet, Gordon, Russell, and others, 
‘nd was only liberated on a pledge to ex- 
Patriate himself. He came to this country 

Make a home for his wife and children, 

ere he could do so he died, broken 








down by the hardships of his imprison- 
ment. His family remained in Ireland, 
where Jane grew to womanhood and mar- 
ried George McAdam, at a later period 
coming to this country with ber family, 
where, by her own talents and efforts, she 
obtained an honorable independence. For 
many years she and her daughters kept a 
private school, at which were educated the 
children of most of the best people of the 
vicinity. 

Born and reared amid the struggles for 
independence in Ireland, Mrs. McAdam 
loved liberty with intense devotion. She 
took the deepest interest in the anti-sla- 
very struggle. Although the woman suf- 
frage agitation came after she had entered 
old age, she followed every movement 
with the keenest enthusiasm. She was 
gifted with distinguished beauty, retaining 
to her death a wonderful delicacy of com- 
plexion. She was a ripe scholar and pos- 
sessed a tenacious memory. She aston- 
ished a young student only a few years 
ago by reciting to him ninety lines of Vir- 
gil. She had a charming geniality of man- 
ner, and the readiness of wit and quick- 
ness of repartee supposed to belong to her 
race. On the day before her death she re- 
cited the whole of the psalm, ‘The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want,” first in 
the language of the Bible, and then in the 
metrical version. Her last words before 
she sank into the sleep in which she peace- 
fully passed away were, “‘rest, rest,” anda 
few moments later—*'to-morrow !” 

The closing of a life so full of useful- 
ness and yet so ripe brings not the regret 
that comes when one is cut off in the prime. 
The friends who stood under the trees, and 
among the flowers of the home where she 
had dwelt for so many years, looking out 
over the bright waters of the Hudson, felt 
that the spirit, released from the burden of 
years, was gazing on fairer visions than 
these, and that the words ‘farewell’ and 
‘all hail” blended between the nearer and 
the further shore. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


EIAs RICHARDS. 


Elias Richards died on the 20th inst., in 
Weymouth, at eighty-six years of age. He 
was one of the early abolitionists, a co- 
worker with Mr. Garrison. His house 
harbored many a flying fugitive. It was 
always the home of the anti-slavery lect- 
urers, and this when it cost something to 
be on that side. He was a temperance ad- 
vocate, and always a steadfast friend of 
woman suffrage. He was for some time 
one of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Sutfrage Associa- 
tion, till years and infirmity made it im- 
possible. 

Mr. Richards was a man much esteemed 
and trusted in the town where he lived. 
He held the offices of town treasurer, as- 
sessor and auditor many years, and was 
in the Legislature one term. He has also 
been President of the Historical Society 
since its formation. He was an upright 
man, esteemed and trusted by all who 
knew him. L. 8. 


Mrs. HELEN E. LITTLE, 


Born in 1840; died October, 1886. Only 
daughter of the late Dr. Harris Cowdrey, 
and wife of the late Charles Little, M. D., 
of Acton. Mass. 


Gone past recall into the vast beyond, 
Her bark has vanished from time’s fitful stream. 
Its snowy sails a clearer white have donned; 
Its wake a changeless gleam. 


In life’s high noon the helmsman, pale and fleet, 
To unknown ‘waters bore her from our sight, 
While the crowned year with harvest fruits complete 
Was bathed in golden light. 


Weeping upon the silent strand we gaze 
Across those untried depths, in anguish sore. 
Alas! we but discern the distant haze 
That veils the mystic shore. 


We cannot see within her new abode, 
Apart from anxious care or earthly ill; 
Above the realms where moth und rust corrode 
Can she behold us still? 


Her books remain, with all their garnered lore, 
Ranged side by side, as in the glad past days; 
Rare crystals, rocks and shells, a precious store 
Her cabinet displays. 
For she was fain—a scholar with rare mind— 
‘to study Nature’s laws in earth and sky. 
What weightier truths does her freed spirit find 
In boundless realms on high? 
We question, but no answer comes to take 
The longing from our hearts, the deep lament; 
No voice, no gesture, and no sign to break 
The silence when she went. 
And yet we know, when time’s bourne disappears, 
This silence may be vocal with sweet sound 
Caught from the music of celestial spheres 
That chime their endiess round. 
CLARA HAPGOOD NASH. 
September 17, 1887. 


E. B. K. GURNEY. 

On September l4th, E. B. K. Gurney, a 
member of our League, died, full of honor 
and of years. 

In early life he was captain of a militia 
company and has always retained the title, 
being familiarly known as Capt. Gurney. 
He had fine social qualities ; a genial, com- 
panionable man, kind to the poor, lenient 


. to the erring. A lover of freedom, he early 


espoused the cause of the slave. He served 
his town faithfully in many offices of trust 





which the people called him to fill, inter- 
esting himeelf in all the educational needs 
of the town. He was chairman of the 
selectmen when the school suffrage law 
was first passed. I shall always remem- 
ber with gratitude how kindly he received 
me when [ made application to register. 
He took my name, informed himself of the 
law, and did all the necessary labor, per- 
sonally returning to me the needed papers. 
The last public meeting he attended was 
when ex-Gov. Long spoke for us in No- 
vember last. He has been in failing health 
for some time. Children and grandchil- 
dren rise up and call him blessed. 


J.8.H 
South Hanson, Sept. 19, 1887. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Phillips Brooks is home again and 
is gladly welcomed by his church. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt was in Bur- 
mah at last accounts, organizing the tem- 
perance work. 

A Hindoo woman says of existence ina 
Zenana: ‘The life we lead is just like that 
of a frog in a well. Everywhere there is 
beauty, but we cannot see it.” 

The Bourbon County (Kan.) Suffrage 
Society was organized, September 1. The 
occasion was a very spirited and pleasant 
one, ending in a sociable. 

The Woman’s Exhibit in the Chicago 
Exposition shows books written by nearly 
two hundred women, and over sixty pa- 
pers edited by women. 

Miss Caldwell, whose munificent gift for 
the foundation of a Catholic university is 
reported to have been withdrawn, is living 
temporarily at Manchester, Vt. 

The American party, at its National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, ‘“‘went” for many 
good things and some not so good; but it 
had not a a word for the equal political 
rights of women. 

Local option is being made an issue in 
several cities of Missouri hitherto not 
alive on the temperance question. Lexing- 
ton and Marshall have both ordered a vote 
to be taken next month. 

One of the most interesting announce- 
ments of the October magazines is an arti- 
cle by Gen. Lord Wolseley for the Forum, 
upon the reign of Queen Victoria, her wis- 
dom and prudence as a sovereign, her 
amiable qualities as a woman. 

It is stated in the Boston Advertiser that 
the trustees of Wellesley have not con- 
sidered the name of any person as Miss 
Freeman’s successor, and they are reluc- 
tant to believe that the present successful 
President will really leave them. Her 
resignation takes effect upon the choice of 
her successor. 

Edward Olson, the new President of the 
University of Dakota, is a Norwegian by 
birth, and succeeded Prof. Boise, the noted 
Greek scholar, as Professor of Greek at 
Chicago University, holding the position 
till the university was suspended. Mr. 
Olson is the first college president of Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

Among the work of women which will 
be shown in the Woman’s Department in 
the Mechanics’ Fair is the work of the 
Temperance Publication Society at Chi- 
cago, an Association composed entirely of 
women, and in which the work is done 
solely by women. The society published 
last year over 30,000,000 pages, and will 
be well represented in the exhibition by 
its books, newspapers and leaflets. In con- 
nection with this will be the interest- 
ing representations of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and of the Boston Union. 


The newest and the best thing. that has 
come into the domestic life of our people 
is the provision for hiring the family mend- 
ing done precisely as the sewing or the 
washing is done. Last winter, one or two 
“mending” women began this in a small 
way, and now several will take it up in 
earnest, the coming season. It calls for 
the highest skill in the sewing and darn- 
ing art, but it is a pronounced success 
from the start. Why has not all this been 
brought about before? But itis never too 
late to mend.— Portland Letter. 


Mrs. Marion McBride, of the Women’s 
Committee on Police Matrons, writes to 
the Transcript correcting some misstate- 
ments in regard to their non-appointment. 
She denies that women are refused per- 
mission to see prisoners, and states that 
police officers and judges of the Municipal 
Court are especially kind in helping Mrs. 
Charpiot in her work of saving women 
from evil ways. The committee of Bos- 
ton women is watching the police-matron 
work in the State, and knows every step 
taken. 
that matrons should be appointed in Bos- 
ton, and is ready to do everything it can 
to advance the work, being willing to aid 
in carrying out any plans made by the 
Board of Police or City Government. 
Massachusetts is the first State to passa 
law providing for the appointment and 


The Committee is very anxious’ 





maintenance of police matrons in large 
cities, but Boston is far behind other 
cities in her care of arrested women. 


A correspondent of the Manchester City 
News, in describing a tour in Cheshire, 
England, writes: ‘Billinge seems still 
close to us, and beyond it we descry the 
hill of Eddisbury, the camp of the warlike 
Lady of Mercia, Ethelfled, a thousand 
years ago. 

‘Victorious Elfled, ever famous maid, 

Whom weaker men and nature’s self obeyed. 
Nature your softer limbs for ease designed, 

But heaven inspired you with a manly mind. 
You only, madam, latest times shall sing, ‘ 
A glorious Queen, and a triumphant King, 
Farewell, brave soul! Let Caesar now look down 
And yield thy triumphs greater than his own.’ 
Thus sang a medizval chronicler, to whom 
the future glories of Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria were all unknown.” 


Make the case of women our own. Is 
any man willing to resign his own right to 
vote, and trust his welfare and his earn- 
ings entirely to the votes of others? Sup- 
pose any class of men should condescend- 
ingly offer to settle for us our capacity or 
our calling; to vote for us, to choose our 
sphere for us, how ridiculously imperti- 
nent we should consider it! Yet few have 
the good sense to laugh at the consum- 
mate impertinence with which every bar- 
room brawler, every third-rate scribbler, 
undertakes to settle the sphere of the Mar- 
tineaus and the De Staels. with what gra- 
cious condescension little men continue 
to lecture and preach on ‘the female 
sphere” and ‘female duties !"— Wendell 
Phillips. 

In New York, on 16th inst., the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Beecher Statue Fund 
decided to commission J. Q. A. Ward, 
the well-known sculptor, to execute the 
statue of Henry Ward Beecher, to be erect- 
ed in Brooklyn. It will bein bronze, on a 
granite pedestal. The money available for 
the purpose is $25,000, but it is expected 
that a considerable sum will accrue from 
the eulogy of Dr. Joseph Parker, in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on October 
4, for which tickets will be sold. This 
money will be expended upon the pedes- 
tal, which will be adorned with scenes 
from Mr. Beecher’s life. ‘The site for the 
statue is not yet determined. It is likely 
to be placed in Prospect Park or in the 
small park at the foot of Orange Street, 
fronting on Columbia Heights, not far 
from Plymouth Church. 

The neglect of the City Government to 
obey the law requiring cities to provide 
police matrons appears to lie with the 
Aldermen. The Aldermen passed an order 
that if the school committee would sur- 
render the primary school on Chardon 
Street, which was not regularly used for 
school purposes, to the City Council, it 
would be furnished with the required ac- 
commodations for a house of detention. 
But the School Board had adjourned for 
the summer, and as no sessions were held 
until the present week, the Aldermen have 
shirked the responsibility and waited for 
the School Board to report. The sub- 
committee which has charge of the Char- 
don Street district, reported that, as the 
schoolhouse is regularly used, there being 
more than one hundred and fifty children 
attending school daily, it could not be sur- 
rendered as a house of detention without 
injury to the children of that division. 

A writer in the Westminster Review on 
‘“*Physic in the Far East,” states that in 
Japanese medical history women were 
early instructed in -the art. The court 
maids-of-honor were taught midwifery, 
needle-puncture, the use of the moxa, and 
the treatment of wounds—the last as nec- 
essary to them as to the European chate- 
laines of feudal times. ‘The chief reason 
for this admission of women was that the 
court physicians were not allowed to pre- 
scribe directly for the female inmates of 
the palace, who formed, in fact, the MI- 
kado’s harem. ‘here were nuns in Japan 
before Buddhism, just as there were in In- 
dia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome before 
Christianity, among the Druids, and in 
Pagan Mexico and Peru. In 717, these 
primitive Japanese nuus tended the sick, 
administered potions, and nursed incura- 
bles. They were, with other ductors, ad- 
mitted to the concurrent practice of charms 
and incantations; and in 723, female pro- 
fessors were appuinted to teach medicine 
to their sex. At present women are al- 
lowed to practice, and only the other day 
it was announced that two Japanese la- 
dies had obtained diplomas in Western 
medicine. 





One of the pleasantest and most attractive 
stores in this city to shop in is the carpet and up- 
holstery store of John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
Their building is so large that almost all their 
retail business is done on the ground floor, which 
is some thing the ladies will appreciate. 


At “The Red Glove,” 


53 WEST STREET, 


Miss M. F. Fisk 


Has just received something very stylish in an EM- 
BROIDERED GLOVE. 











WINDOW 
SHADES. 


There is nothing in the appoint- 
ments of a house which can cause 
greater vexation than an ILL- 
FITTING, poorly made 


WINDOW SHADE. 


It is so constantly in use that the 
GREATEST POSSIBLE PER- 
FECTION is demanded in order 
that it should run properly, and 
this cannot be attained except by 
the GREATEST CARE being 
taken in the SELECTION OF 
MATERIALS and in the CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE SHADE. 

We believe that the majority of 
housekeepers prefer to PAY A 
SMALL ADVANCE if they CAN 
FEEL CONFIDENT that they 
are not to be annoyed, as so many 
are, by work improperly done. 
We are fully prepared to furnish 
SHADES, both in DOMESTIC 
and SCOTCH HOLLANDS, and 
in hand-made TINT-CLOTHS, 
at the LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICE consistent with 


First-Class Work. 


We use a Fixture which has been made 
expressly for us, and our Hollands are all 
selected — consequently can guarantee 
them to be the best that can be procured- 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS and UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 


Opposite Adams House, and 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 











Extra-Super 


CARPETS 


The choice of our entire stock of 
over four hundred patterns and 
colorings, and including all of our 


Lowell Extra Supers, 


As well as many other reliable 
makes, at 


75C Yen. 


Also quite a large line of pat- 
terns that we shall not have 
manufactured again, but identi- 
cally the same goods as the above 
in all other respects, at 


65c Yard. 
ROXBURY 
Tapestries. 


We show, without exception, the 
entire line of patterns produced 
by the 


ROXBURY CARPET 60., 


And offer any Roxbury Carpet 
in our whole stock at 


85c vii. 


In both Ezxtra-Supers and 
Tapestries we have many private 
patterns that are our own exclusive 
property, and cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS and UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 
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COMMON THINGS. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


—— 
1 said it in the hillside path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every morta! shares. 


The grass is soiter to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet. 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
mepeat 
A NEST. 





BY MKS. M. F. BUTTS. 





The baby knew that the birdies used 
Horsehair for building « nest ; 

So she snipped at the length of a golden curl. 
Suid she, “They will like this best.” 


Oh, how she laughed from the window ledge, 
When a bird flew where it lay 

Caught in the twigs of a lilac bush, 
And carried some threads away! 


*Twas a red-breast robin—not far his home 
In the budding maple tree. 

Our baby waited with patience sweet 
The baby birds to see. 


They came and grew, and flew away. 
We captured the cradle rare; 
And how we prize it, for in and out 
Is woven our darling’s hair! 
—Congregationalist. 
-+oeo-- 
THE WEDDING GIFT. 








BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLEIT. 





Suffer a hidden hand to strow 

Along the way which you shall go, 

Whitely and soft as flakes of snow, 
Some wayside blooms of thought— 

Happy if once your passing feet 

May lightly press them, as you meet 

The crown of joys, the rose complete 
Heaven’s gardener hath brought. 


Happier yet, it fragrance shed 
(Crushed things ure sweetest, so ‘tis said) 
Climb to your heart the day you wed, 
And, all unnoticed, bless; 
For every love must add its store 
To greater love that goes before. 
Angels at best have done no more, 
And I can do no less! — Transcript. 


oo —-—_—_- 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





She was my dream’s fulfilment and my joy, 

This lovely woman whom you call your wife; 
You sported at your play, an idle boy, 

When I first felt the stir:ing of her life 
Within my startled being. 1 was thrilled 
With such intensity of love, it filled 
The very universe! But words are vain— 

No man can comprehend that wild, sweet pain. 


You smiled in childhoud’s slumber while I felt 
The agonies of labor; und the nights 
I, weeping, o’er the little sufferer knelt, 
You, wandering on through dreamland’s fair de- 
lights, 
Flung out your lengthening limbs and slept aud grew, 
While I, awake, saved this dear wife for you. 


She was my heart’s loved idol and my pride; 

1 taught her all those graces which you praise ; 
I dreamed of coming years, when at my side 

She should lend lustre to my fading days, 
Should cling to me (as she to you clings now), 
The young fruit hanging to the withered bough, 
But lo! the blossom was so fair a sight, 
You plucked it from me—for your own delight. 


Well, you are worthy of her—oh, thank God!— 
And yet I think you do not realize 

liow burning were the sands o’er which I trod 
To bear and rear this woman you so prize ; 

It was no easy thing to see her go— 

Even into the urms of one she worshipped so. 


How strong, how vast, how awful, seems the power 
Of this new love which fills a maiden’s heart, 

For one who never bore a single hour 
Of pain for her; which tears her life apart 

From ull its moorings, and controls her more 

Than ail the ties the years have held before ; 

Which crowns a stranger with a kingly grace— 

Aud gives the one who bore her—second place. 


She loves me still! and yet were Death to say, 
“Choose now between them!” you would be her 
choice ; 
God meant it to be so—it is His way— 
But can you wonder, if while I rejoice 
in her content, this thought hurts like a knife— 
“No longer necessary to her life’’? 


My pleasure in her joy is bitter sweet, 

Your very goodness sometimes hurts my heuart, 
Because for her life’s drama seems complete 

Without the mother’s oft-repeated part. 
Be patient with me! She was mine so loug 
Who now is yours. One must indeed be strong 
To meet such loss without the least regret, 
And so torgive me if my eyes ure wet, 

— Brooklyn Magazine. 


er. 
A 'LONGSHORE EPISODE. 


BY EMILY TAPLIN, 





We never could settle why it was that 
Sue and 1 spent our vacation at Connor’s 
Lunding. 

We were country schoolma‘ams, Sue 
aud I, from a region of wountain farms, 
where, according to report, the farmers 
stood on ladders to harvest their crops, so 
steep and rugged were the fields, and we 
had decided for mouths that our holiday 
should be spent within reach of the inou- 
merable tougues of the many-voiced sea. 

At least, that is what I said, for I am an 
zsthetic young woman with a yearning 
for Culture,—with a big C,—but Sue said 
she wanted to study up the personal hab- 
its of clams and fiddler crabs, and all sorts 
of dreadful slimy creatures. Sue was not 
very poetic in her tendencies, and she used 
to.pore over Darwin aud Lubbock, though 
I often thought she might have more im- 
proving instructors than men who were so 
familiar with worms and ants. I wouldn't 
say 60 meh about ants, since our good 





Dr. Watts found them worthy of notice, 
but I think a man of genius should draw 
the line at earth-worms. 

Well, you may think it easy to find a 
seaside resort good enough for two school- 
ma’ams, considering our length of coast, 
but the more we thought of the matter the 
more puzzled we became. We wanted to 
be quiet, because I intended writing a few 
marine sonnets and ballads for my pro- 
jected book,— Ballads and Other Poems, 
by a Mountain Singer,”—and Sue said she 
didn't want to be interrupted by any tire- 
some children or idiotic young wen when 
she was endeavoring to gaiu the confidence 
of a cephalopod. 

You may think from her biological 
yearnings that Sue was ‘‘emancipated,” 
but she was a tall and graceful girl of 
twenty-three, her small head crowned 
with bronzy-brown hair, and her oval face 
lighted by dark gray eyes that were in- 
cisive, tender, and appealing by turns. 

We never arrived at a decision about our 
destination until we had started on our 
journey. We were waiting in the railway 
station—one of those gruesome barn-like 
structures our country delights in, where 
gaudy lithographs confuse the brain of the 
traveller, until he is uncertain whether to 
change cars at Kalamazoo for Capadura, 
or take the air-line route from Nova Scotia 
to Neuralgine. We had decided to try 
Syuid’s Neck—at least Sue had, as she 
thought the name rather promising, but 
we missed our train, and found there was 
no way of reaching that place until even- 
ing. 

q sympathetic gateman suggested our 
going to Connor's Landing, there to hire a 
carriage and drive to Squid’s Neck, a dis- 
tance of six or eight miies. Before reach- 
ing Connor's Landing we asked a few judi- 
cial questions of a mild-mannered brake- 
man concerning our destination. Finding 
that it was ona large estuary opening into 
the sea, possessed of a good beach, and 
secluded in the extreme, we resolved to 
make it our camping-ground, instead of 
the zoologically named Squid’s Neck. 

I shall never forget the brakeman’s look 
of pitying surprise when I asked him if 
the beach was sandy. 

‘*Marm,” he said, impressively, ‘‘the 
folks down there what plants anything 
besides oysters would thank you consider- 
able if you could point out a square foot 
of land anywhere what aint sandy, and 
the meanest kind o’ sand at that.” 

With this discouraging statement, which 
we soon verified, he left us. 

On arriving at the Landing, we soon 
made arrangements for our temporary 
home, and evening found us domiciled 
with Aunt Jane Applegate. 

Connor's Landing does not appear on any 
map, nor is it the subject of guide-book 
eulogy. Itis shy, strinking from public- 
ity, like 

“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 

Apart from its shrinking modesty, how- 
ever, it differs widely from the poet’s vil- 
lage. It is on the bank of a broad estuary, 
where the flat beach, not silvery sand or 
shingle, but melancholy and uncompro- 
mising black mud, is bordered by a weary 
length of flat, salt meadow, this dimly re- 
lieved by a background of rugged and 
careworn pines. 

And the natives, we found, are singu- 
larly in harmony with their surroundings. 
‘They are aborigines. As Aphrodite sprang 
from the seafoam they developed from 
the river-mud, equipped for their calling 
with a boat-hook and a pair of oyster 
tongs. Their lank forms suggest a moss- 
bunky diet—the mossbunker is a silvery 
but deceptive little wretch of the herring 
tribe, containing no more real nourish- 
ment than a newspaper on toast. 

The Connor's Landingite does not feel 
himself in full dress without a knitted jer- 
sey, overlapping in folds like a rhinoceros 
hide, and a tarpaulin hat, possessing a 
rear extension like a sugar-scoop, this 
headgear being technically known as a 
sou’wester. It is an interesting question 
to the thoughtful student, whether the na- 
tive has been gradually evolved from the 
oyster, primeval lord of the soil, or 
whether the oyster has been developed by 
the retrogression of the native. 

After a night’s rest in a big, bare, 
drowsy chamber, with the soft wash-wash 
ef the waves below our windows, we de- 
seended to our breakfast, to find Aunt 
Jane and Cordy, her daughter, awaiting 
us. The master of the house, we learned, 
had started on an early fishing expedition 


with the other boarder, of whose existence 


we now learned for the first time. He was 
a young man, Mrs. Applegate told us, 
whereat Sue's brow displayed‘a porten- 
tous frown, which was not entirely 
smoothed away when Aunt Jane supplied 
us with an omelette and an outline sketch 
of the young man together. 

‘*He aint one of the regular summer va- 
cation young men,” said our hostess, with 
a tone displaying fine contempt for this 
briefly described order of humanity. 
‘*He’ll spend a hull forenoon under the 
pines out on the bluff, or he'll wander off 





around the clay-banks and bring home a 
pocketful of rocks and pirates.” 

‘*Pirates !” [ ejaculated, in astonishment. 

“Yes, them iron pirates; clay balls we 
call "em.” 

“She means iron pyrites,” explained 
Sue, in an aside. 

**Auyway, he don't give us no trouble, 
an’ is as pleasant-spoken a young man as 
ever I see,” concluded our hostess, as she 
left us. 

“Precisely, ‘as mild a mannered map as 
ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat,’ mut- 
tered the incorrigible Sue. 

“O Sue!” [ cried. “I’m sure he. must 
be something”—— : 

‘*Probably he is,” interpolated Sue. 

“Perhaps some scientific or literary 
character,” I suggested. 

‘Scientific or literary fiddlesticks,” said 
Sue, calmly. “Now, Dulcinea, put on 
your hat, asd our exploration shall begin.” 

I didn’t really care about exploring, as L 
had an idea for a sonnet | was going to 
write; besides, I felt sure the sun glaring 
on so much sand must be bad for the com- 
plexion. Aunt Jane and Cordy had a com- 
plexion like a tiger-lily, but I felt it was 
no use obiecting, so off I went. 

I should have enjoyed that walk more if 
1 had been in a carriage, for apart from 
sand and chuckle-burrs and prickly pears 
everything seemed alive with insects, and 
dreadfully familiar and confiding creatures 
they were. 

We went up on the bluff, to a little grove 
of pines, where Sue cast herself down on 
the fragrant pine needles in the reckless 
manner she is so addicted to. Tounging 
attitudes always seem to suit her, and she 
never had that regard for her clothes pos- 
sessed by most well-regulated young 
women. 

For a few moments there was a restful 
silence; only the lazy rustle of the pines 
and the subdued lapping of the water be- 
low. ‘Then we heard the crackling of dry 
twigs under a heavy, hesitating footstep, 
and turning round, with that feeling of 
horror we women reserve for tramps, we 
beheld an aborigine. He was not by any 
means prepossessing, but even a timid 
schoolma’am could not gaze on Jonty 
Bloodgood with dread. 

Jonty—the local diminutive for Jona- 
than—stood about six feet fourin his raw- 
hide boots; in build he strongly recalled 
the mossbunker which formed his staple 
diet. He had asmall head, rudely thatched 
with lank, hay-colored hair, and he pos- 
sessed washed-out blue eyes which were 
nota pair. One of these orbs was fixed 
on us, while tie other gazed impressively 
a’ the zenith. Over his shoulder he car- 
ried a decrepit-looking shot-gun, while 
following and preceding him were sev- 
eral gaunt hounds of an undeterminate 
species. 

This apparition gazed a: us for a few 
minutes in evident amazement, ther, tak- 
ing courage, remarked couversationally, 
aus we might comment on the weather : 

‘““Haint seen no fleckers this way, hev 
ye?” 

‘*Fleckers” being unknown game to us 
both, we answered, with an emphatic neg- 
ative, and our interlocutor slouched away, 
with the air of a man who had done his 
duty to society. Sue said she would like 
to study him; she has such a cold-blooded 
way of looking at people, as if she would 
like to impale them on a piece of cork, 
like the unfortunate insects she collects. 
I thought he might be worked up intoa 
poem, beginning: 

Lone dweller ‘neath the balmy pines. 

Only I should have to ignore his inaccu- 
rate eyes. And he could hardly be called 
a ‘lone dweller” either, as Sue, who does 
not see poetic lic.nse, pointed out; we 
found seven of the dirtiest children I ever 
suw, all of them cross-eyed, and a lank 
wife who dipped snuff. 

For an entire week we wandered about 
all day, by woodland and shore, and we 
never had a glimpse of the other boarder, 
whom Sue flippantly designated as O. B. 
in familiar converse. He was always off 
before we were up, either boating or 
tramping the country with Jonty Blood- 
good, who appeared to be a kindred spirit. 
Sue said probably he was cross-eyed, too, 
or knock-kneed, or something of the kind, 
but Cordy said he was the likeliest young 
man that ever stepped, so we judged him 
to be some big, hulking, stupid wretch, 
who wasn’t fit for ladies’ society. 

1 don’t really care for young men,—un- 
less they possess soul,—and Sue cares a 
good deal more for polystichums and 
polypodiums, to say nothing of polly- 
wogs. But | must confess, that, as time 
went on, we began to think a good deal 
about that mysterious Other Boarder. It 
wasn’t curiosity, but simply interest in 
humanity. We didn’t even know his 
name. He never got any letters, aud Mrs. 
Applegate called him Mr. Jim; he had 
told her it was not his name, but would 
do as well as any other. Just like one of 
Bulwer’s heroes, only, as Sue pointed out, 
we never heard him give a cold laugh in 
two syllables, or impatientiy stride his 


room at midnight, as the characters in 
question always do; nor, as nearly as we 
could learn, did he possess a raven brow 
and marble locks—I mean vice versa. 

Cordy suid he was something like me, 
so he vould never be a hero, ior lama 
little sandy, with pale eyes and a tendency 
to freckles. 

Our curiosity gradually settled down to 
a sort of dead level of mystery, until one 
day Cordy told us that the Other Boarder 
expected a visitor to spend a few days 
with him. 

“A young man, Miss Denning,” she ex- 
plained. “Mr. Jim says how him an’ this 
friend goes about together every vacation, 
being cousins, an’ he’s a lawyer, an’ his 
name's Mr. Hort.” 

‘Sue Farrell,” I said, solemnly, as soon 
as Cordy had left us, ‘if we don’t see this 
hateful Mr. Jim and his disreputable 
friend” —— 

“We will,” said Sue, with emphasis, ‘‘if 
we have to lurk in ambush for a week.” 

I saw by this that Sue had got her mind 
removed for once oft those abominable 
cephalopods, and as we strolled toward 
our favorite lounging-place on the bluff, 
we thought of a dozen plans for setting 
our doubts at rest; for 1 had my doubts 
of a young man who would display such 
Guy Fawkes reticence toward two intelli- 
gent girls. 

We sat there, talking about secretive 
young men and conspirators, when we 
heard the crackling of the pine needles 
and the sound of murmuring voices. We 
looked up, to behold at a short distance a 
disreputable blue-flannel coat, which we 
had seen lying about Aunt Jane's hall. 
It was to us a veritable flag of battle, for 
it was the property of the Other Boarder. 

For a moment we hesitated,—and the 
woman who hesitates is lost,—when we 
heard a laughing voice say: 

“Schoolma’ams be hanged! If you’ve 
dodged them for three weeks, I guess the 
pair of us can dodge them for three days.” 

At this juncture,.to Sue’s pruofound as- 
tonishment, [ rushed forward, precipitated 
myself upon the blue-flannel coat, and 
seizing a sunburned ear above it, turned 
toward us the face of a very surprised 
young man, while the disrespectful indi- 
vidual who had alluded to the possibility 
of dodging us laid himself down on the 
fragrant pine needles, and indulged in 
convulsive mirth that threatened serious 
consequences. 

“You yood-for-nothing, horrid boy,” [ 
began, as I embraced the Other Boarder, 
while Sue, evidently under the impression 
that we were all suffering from an attack of 
emotional insanity, seated herself at the 
foot of a pine-tree with an air of saintly 
resignation. 

“It's my brother Ned!” I explained. 

“And here for three weeks I’ve been 
dodging my own sister! Why didn’t you 
tell a fellow where you were going?” 

‘*Because Sue and [ wanted to be quiet,” 
I said, with much dignity. ‘This is Sue 
Farrell, whom I've always wanted you to 
know; she is just as fond of hateful beasts 
and things as you are, And as soon as 
Cousin Horace can stop laughing and look 
like a rational being, we will go back to 
the house.” 

Well, as we strolled along the beach, 
Ned explained how he had come to Con- 
nor’s Landing to rest,—he is a civil engi- 
neer,—and kept out of our way because he 
was rather afraid of schoolma‘ams—they 
were not always as beautiful as they were 
intellectual. He looked appreciatively at 
Sue as he said this. And we explained 
that we were devoting our time to intel- 
lectual culture, and didn’t want to be 
bothered by young men. Of course we 
did not say how we had been scurrying 
around to get a sight of him. 

Well for the remainder of our stay we 
four had ajolly time together. Somehow, 
wherever Sue was, Ned always seemed in 
the same vicinity, discussing fiddler crabs, 
or something equally slimy, and they 
seem likely to zoologize through life to- 
gether. 

Horace and I have amused one another 
ever since | wore brown Holland pina- 
fores; but I am little and sandy, witha 
tendency to freckles, as I said before, so 
sentiment is not in my line, in spite of my 
poetic yearnings. It is utterly useless for 
a girl to be sentimental if she is not at 
least passably nice looking. 

So I have gone back to my school again, 
and am cultivating as much divine afflatus 
as avery crabbed board of trustees will 
allow. Perhaps, after all, the ‘Ballads 
of a Mountain Singer” will never see the 
light, so I am fortunate if allowed to ap- 
proach the glory of print in this episode 
of Connor’s Landing.—Current. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE ON WOMAN’S 
SPHERE. 





Woman's Rights Conventions are a pro- 
test against many absurd, unreasonable 
ideas—the mere physical and culinary 
idea of womanhood, as connected only 
with puddings and shirt-buttons, the un- 





just and unequal burdens which the laws 
of harsher ages had cast upon the sex. 
Many of the women connected with these 
movements are as superior in everythi 
properly womanly as they are in talent 
and culture. 

There is no manner of doubt that the 
sphere of woman is properly to be enlarged, 
and that republican governments in par- 
ticular are to be saved from utter corrup- 
tion and failure only by allowing to 
women this enlarged sphere. Every 
woman has rights as a human being first, 
which belong to her sex, and ought to be 
as freely conceded to her as if she were 
man—and first and foremost, the great 
right of doing anything which God and 
nature evidently have fitted her to exce] 
in. If she be made a natural orator, like 
Miss Dickinson, an astronomer, like Mrs, 
Somerville, or a singer, like Grisi, let not 
the technical rules of womanhood be 
thrown in the way of her free use of her 
powers. Nor can there be any reason 
shown why a woman’s vote in the State 
should not be received with as much re. 
spect as in the family. A State is but an 
association of families, and laws relate to 
the rights and immunities which touch 
woman’s most private and immediate 
wants and dearest hopes; and there is no 
reason why sister, wife and mother should 
be more powerless in the State than in the 
home. Nor does it make a woman un- 
womanly to express an opinion by drop- 
ping a slip of paper into a box, more than 
to express that same opinion by conversa- 
tion. In fact, there is no doubt that, in 
all matters relating to the interests of edu- 
cation, temperance and religion, the State 
would be a material gainer by receiving 
the votes of women.— Harriet Beecher 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Sept. 18, 1887, as 
follows: 

Clementina J. M. Hoyna, St.Louis, Mo., 
Steam-boiler. 

Grace H. Lasswell, Normot, Lll., Skirt 
and Stocking Protector. 

Pearl C. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y., Con- 
vertible Chair and Cot. 


Mollie I.. Rameys, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Stove. 


Sarah H. Weltner, Wellsville, Mo., Cur- 
tain fixture. 


YHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
A FAMILY STRIKE. 





‘There! I’ve stood it just as long as I'm 
going to. There's no use in being so par- 
ticular!” and Jasper Jones threw his cap 
into a chair, his bat on the floor, and 
stretched himself upon the sofa with a de- 
fiant look on his face. 

**What will you do when she comes in 
and says in that quiet way, ‘Jasper, your 
hat is out of place. Hang it up in the en- 
try, please; and put your bat behind the 
shed door,’ ” said Elsie, with a droll imita- 
tion of her step-mother’s voice and man- 
ner. 

“Pll just say I’m going to when I’ve 
rested a little. We've all jumped at her 
bidding ever since she came. I’ve gone 
back to wipe my feet, and hang up my 
hat, and clean my overshoes, and all that 
till I'm sick of it.” 

“I’m sick of it too,” said Elsie. ‘I left 
my clothes where they fell last night, 
when I went to bed, I was so tired. Moth- 
er didn’t happen to look in, or I suppose 
she'd have routed me from bed to hang 
them up. It’s awfully tiresome to have 
to put everything just so every time.” 

‘*Ma never made us do it,” said Jasper. 

‘**And the house was always tidy enough 
to suit me,” said Elsie. ‘*Not so nice as 
mother keeps it, perhaps, but I like to be 
free and easy, and I hate to be prim.” 

“The old order was good enough, | 
say,” said Jasper. ‘‘Let’s strike! Strikes 
are all the rage nowadays. When folks 
want the rules changed, they _ strike. 
We’ll talk it up to Bess and Clarence and 
Rose; and, if we’re all in it, mother'll see 
that she may as well give up. That's the 
way it always works, don’t you see?” 

“I don’t want to do anything bad,” said 
Elsie. You know ma said if God sent ¥8 
anybody who was willing to be a mother 
to us, we were to be good and obedient.” 

‘Well, we have been, and we mean 
be. Only she needn’t be so particular.” 

Bess and Clarence ang little Rose were 
easily led to embrace the views of theif 
brother and sister. The league was formed, 
Jasper appointed as leader, and it was 
agreed that the strike should come off 
“before father comes home.” 

“The first thing is a procession and 
march,” said Jasper, ‘‘and while we're do- 
ing that I'll think up my speech. 
marching will show mother that we mea® 
business.” 

It was fine fun for the little ones. ‘The¥ 
got strips of red and white cloth and tied 
them to short poles, and carried them % 
banners; and they marched up and dow? 





through the dining-room and kitchel 
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out into the , and’ back ‘through the” 
jong entry, till the mother wondered, and 
grew a little restless over the tramp, 
tramp, that was making more threadbare 
the carpets which wore out so fast. 

“Come, come !”’ said she, at last, “haven't 
you kept up that play long enough? Seems 
to me itis rather small business for you, 
Jasper and Elsie.” 

“We're strikin’,” said Clarence, waving 
his fag; “just like the big folks do.” 

In and out, up and down, they still kept 
their march. [here was a curious ex- 
pression on their step-mother’s face when- 
ever they passed through the kitchen, 
where she was ironing their clothes. 

Finally they halted before her, and, 
standing with toes all even with a crack in 
the kitchen floor, they made a low bow, as 
Jasper had instructed them, and then he 
began his speech: ‘Honored and respect- 
ed madam, our mother: we have tried to 
do as you wanted us to, and we don’t wish 
now to be bad or rebellious or anything. 
But we think, one and all, that it’s too 
hard, when.a fellow comes in all tired out 
with base ball, or something, to have 
to run straight and put his bat in one 
place and his hat in another. This strike is 
to—to see if we can’t come to some agree- 
ment that we shall live a little more free- 
and-easy, as Elsie says, and do a little 
more as we've a mind to about such things. 
We don’t wish to be very disorderly, but 
we would rather not have to be quite so 
particular.” 

“I suppose,” said she, “you expect me 
to make a specch in reply. But I must 
have a little time to think what [ ought to 
say. Besides, it is almost lunch-time, and 
I must get these things ironed first. Sup- 
pose you march up and down on the side- 
walk in front of the house till my speech 
is ready.” 

“Can’t Liron, and you go right to get- 
ting lunch?” asked Elsie, pressed by hun- 

er. 
a That isn't the way. We ought all to 
keep marching,” said Jasper; ‘‘but we’re 
all hungry, so perhaps you'd better.” 

“Just as you like,” said their mother. 
“And if Jasper and Clarence will bring 
some light, dry wood from the shed, we 
shall have lunch all the sooner.” 

Flags were consigned to Bess and Rose, 
and the procession broke up for the pres- 
ent. Nothing more was heard of the 
strike till lunch was over. Perhaps it 
would have been forgotten altogether, but 
Mrs. Jones herself reminded then of it by 
saying, ‘I have my answer ready now, if 
you wish to hear it.” 

“Oh, yes, we do! Form into line here! 
There, we're ready!” said the children. 

“Well, when I came here, you all threw 
your things down just where it happened, 
and often they were lost or broken or 
soiled; and it always made the house dis- 
orderly. I suppose your own mother used 
topick them up for you, but I thought 
you were old enough to begin to learn to 
put them away yourselves. But it seems 
you donot like my plan& Now TI can't have 
a disorderly house, so we must compro- 


turning the barrel upon its side, pulling 
' out the contents, and when the lost article 
was found, tumbling them back again. 
But Clarence and Bess, who were not 
strong cnough to tip the barrel over, had 
been known miore than once to climb into 
it, much to the detriment of some of its 
‘contents. 

Jasper and Elsie complained of this, but 
the mother's laughing reproof in no wise 
availed to prevent a repetition of the of- 
fence. Consequently many things came 
out of the disorder barrel so crushed and 
spoiled that they might almost as well 
have been thrown into the fire. 

“*I can’t go to the picnic to-morrow, nor 
to school next day, nor anywhere any 
more,” said Elsie, one day. ‘*My hat is 
just ruined. ‘The crown is crushed down, 
and there’s a stain of apple or something 
on the ribbon. I'll never wearit. I don't 
think much of your old strike, Jasper! It’s 
made us ten times more trouble than we 
had before. I should like to set that old 
disorder barrel afire and burn it up, with 
all there is in it, and never hear of it 
again!” 

*Well, Lown that I’m sick of my job,” 
said Jasper. “Suppose we strike once 
more, and get it abolished.” 

“Oh, yes; strike again! 
flag, I wonder!” said Clarence. 
are such fun.” 

‘*The consequences are not fun to me,” 
said Elsie, ‘and I’m not going through 
any more of that silly. marching. I'm 
just going to ask mother to change back 
to the old way; that’s all.” 

“But we ought all to go together and 
ask her, because we were all in the strike,” 
said Jasper. 

“Well, then, let’s do it right away,” 
said Elsie. 

So the procession was again formed, and 
without much preparation and with no 
needless parade they sought their mother 
and made known their request. She cheer- 
fully promised that the odious barrel 
should be abolished. And that evening 
she kindly pressed and retrimmed Elsie’s 
school hat, so that the soiled ribbon and 
crushed place were no longer visible, and 
henceforth things returned to their old 
order, the gain from the strike being mani- 
fest only in the added zeal and cheerfulness 
with which even the slightest hints were 
obeyed.— Selected. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in bis hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debhility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt # his duty 
to make it known to bis suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
oamine this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


PREPARED hy a combination, proportion, and 
process peculiar to itself, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 








mise the matter. That is the usual wav 
in case of a strike, I believe.” 

“Yes, we should like to compromise,” 
said Jasper, ‘that’s just what we want.” 

“Very well. There is a large hogsheail | 
in the back room. Whenever you leave 
any of your things about, I shall not ask 
you to put them in place any more. [ | 
will just drop them into that hogshead. | 
We will call it the ‘disorder barrel.’ And | 
when you want them yon can look there | 
for them.” 

Jasper and Elsie looked somewhat non- 
Plussed, and glanced dolefully at each | 
Other, but Clarence and Bess and Rose 
hailed the compromise as every way satis- 
factory, and the strike was over. 

The first things that went into the dia- 
order barrel were the flags which had 
been thrown together upon a settee. Mrs. 
Jones dropped in this first contribution 
with a quiet, amused smile. For several 
days Jasper and Elsie were rather careful 
put away their things, for the hogshead 
Was deep and wide, and it would be “such 
‘ bother” to get them out if they once got 
in, But presently the barrel began to fill 
'p, and the fuller it grew the more diffi- 
cult it was to find any small article that’ 

been consigned to its depths. Mrs. 
Joues seemed fully satisfied with the ar- 
‘ingement. She no longer reminded 
them to lay their things in their proper 
Diaces, and books, slates, hats and bon 
vets, marbles and jumping-ropes were 
Wietly dropped in together. 

More and more frequently the ery arose 

in the house. Where is my jack-knife ? 
is my best alley? Where is my 
ippet? and little _Rose’s small, piping 
Volee was generally heard in reply, “In 
‘sorder barrel, I spect!” and the dis- 
loser ran, often in hot haste, to 
‘image among the medley of articles 
Older ones stood on a chair and 
"ached down to search, but when time 
Pressed and search was unavailing they 
¥ere often brought to the extremity of 


# 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
be; t blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d,the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my b , sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


1300 Doses One Dollar. 





Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street. 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH SCHOOL, 


and Special Courses carefully arranged and taught 
by a corps of fourteen teachers. Separate study- 
room for girls. In the last three years girls have 
been sent from this school to Smith College, Boston 
University, Institute of Technology, Boston Normal 
School, and Boston University Medical College. 

French Conversation and advanced French and 
German Text Books. Calisthenics. 


TaYtor, De MeERitTe and HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL. D., Hon. Wm 
Gaston, LL. D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A. 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. 


Fourth year begins Sept. 26 Catalogues sent. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 





One (great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
cour-es of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 


Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH and CLASS- 

ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN BROTHERS. 35th 

ear begins Wednesday, Sept. 21. A family schovl 

‘er both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientitic 

Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood 

and womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professo&, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


““THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIU 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYsTEM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 








Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom- 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in family. Individual care and training. 
Location unrivalled. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 











WARTUMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted, Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. 0., Pres’t. 





At MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY (Carroll 
Co., Ill.), a Reliable Woman, capable of directing 
others and willing to work herself. The place is 
particularly desirable for a widow with a daughter 
to educate. Address Mrs, SHIMER. 








HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs, D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated un the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the 'ake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, $7 to 810 per week. 
Address F. B. DE BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, 8t. Augustine, Florida. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 
BY - THE-OCEAN, 
FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of ‘the rock- 
bound coast of New Engiand,” and, under present 





mai ment—twenty-two yoaee--bee been the home 
of artists and people of culture. This point of “The 
Cape”’ abounds in wild, natural, pictu ue scen- 


ery; beautiful drives; excellent fishing from “The 
roeks,”’ also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


An Operetta in Profile. 


A Story by CZETKA. $1.00. 


“The story is simply a clothes-horse on which to 
hang brilliant epigrams, charming descriptions and 
cutting satires; and yet one becomes interested in 
the story also, it is so fascinatingly told.” 

“It is exceedingly clever a entertaining — 
crammed with epigrammatic wit. The comparisons, 
100, are very brilliant and ey 

“This exce tiowally bright little story tells the 
experiences of a knot of society people in a subur- 
ban town who attempt to bring out an operetta. 
Their effor's are narrated with spirit, and the book 
sparkles from one end to the other with shrewd 
social satire, humor and brilliant epigrammatic 
dialogue. No one who takes it up will care to lay 
| it down till he learns the fate of the operetta in 

question.” 


Three Good Giants. 


Joun Dimirry. 1 vol. Square 4to. With 


Robida. $1.50. 


The peculiarities that have hitherto rendered 
Rabelais a sealed book for the young have been 
wholly eliminated in this work, but with so much 
skill as not to impair the continuity of the story. It 
will take its place at once beside the Arabian Nights 
and Gulliver’s Travels,—which both require similar 
editing,—and will serve a good purpose in disarm- 
ing much unreasoning prejudice against Rabelais, 
while opening to the delighted eyes of the young the 


tagruel, the quaintest and most original of giants, 
and of Panurge, the funniest of jokers. The illus- 
trations by Doré and Robida are a delight and 
wonder in themselves. 


Love and Theology. 


A Novel, 
12mo, 


| 
By CeLia PARKER Woo.Ltey. 1 vol. 


1.50. 


A novel and brilliant story by a new and talented 
writer. It is not only entertaining as a story, but 
engrosses interest from the highest ethical stand- 
point. It is most decidedly a book to own, 
and not merely to read for amusement only and then 
throw aside. 


JAPANESE HOMES. 


By Professor Edward 8. Morse. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE 
MORNING CALM (Korea). 


By PercivAL LOWELL. New editions. Each in 
l vol. Large 8vo. Illustrated. Per vol., $3; in 
half calf, $6. 

Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence. 
Hawthorne and his Wife. 


New Editions, each in two volumes. 12mo. 
illustrations. Per set, $3: in half calf, $6. 


With 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Happiness is a 
book of four characteristic 
stories by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
all of them strong with a sort 
of strength refreshing to meet; 
just ready; 12mo, cloth, 74 cts. 

Russian Novelists, from the 
French of Vte. E. M. Vogiié by 
J. L. Edmands, is the first ac- 
cessible information on Russian | 
writers and their works; |2mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 








From the French of Frangois Rabelais. By | 


175 Illustrations by Gustave Doré and A. } 


true stories of Grandgousier, Gargantua and Pan. | 


MEDICAL ‘REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residenee, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = I2—4 P.M, 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 





Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thoroughly edu- 
| cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appiled, ts 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chruiic 
| diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it In her practice very 

successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal >up- 
| porters and F lastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice, 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
erms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BOULEY, M.D., Dean, 
| N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room, 














FEES, 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........+sseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........+. ++ 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ... 5.00 
| Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. oe 5.00 
| Graduation Fee........eeseeeee soveeee reese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
| College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical Col | 
man's Medical College of Chicago. 
Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
— and continues —g Ae weeks, ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clipical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
rerery Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 

Throop 3t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three pu graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics In almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For en 
nouncements and information apRly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














LEssons 
Candy - Making. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s 
papers on Candy-Making at Home, recently pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, are now re-published 
in book form, uniform in size of page, and style of 
printing, with “Perfect Bread” and “A Key to Cook- 
ing,” containing about double the number of pages 
of these last-named beoks, 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by 
the fact that orders were received for it before the 
order-book was opened, or an announcement even 
of the publication in book form had been made. 

This book is sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
or sent postpaid for 50 cents by 





Midnight Sun: Tsar and Ni- 
hilist, recently published, is a | 
brilliant sketch of travel in | 
Northern Europe by one of the 
keenest Americans of our time, 
Dr. James M. Buckley; 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

What People Live By, a re- 
ligious story by Count Tolstoi, 
published last year; Svo, cloth, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of detiralle modern houses, from 4 reoms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and om | original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes Cg oe to all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work «f the kind pub- 
lished in the world, Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, W. Y.. 











$1. 
At the bookstores everywhere. | 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, | 


Boston. 


Unexpected Help in picking 
out books for S. S. libraries. 
Not a perfect guide—that is _ 
too much to expect — but ex- | 
cellent help. | 
Let no S. S. officer fail to see | 
it. Sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, | 


Publishers of S. 8. Books, Boston. 


How to Cook Well is a book 
for the million American fam- 
ilies that want to live well at 
small cost. Published by Lo- 
throp, Boston. $1.50. 





with reliable ‘ski rs;”’ good bat 


hing; Western 
Union telegraph in house. 





The bookstores have it. 


| to me.”— Louisa J 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 


| en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 


their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stong, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLackK- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are Jutia WarD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Lovisa M. ALcorT. As a 


| special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
| to new subscribers for 25 cte.; three months, 50 cts, 


Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
W Alcott. 


“I would give up my ony ve r sooner than the 
chell, 


| Woman’s JouRNAL.”— Ma 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances E. Willurd, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample co jes) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’s JOURNAL, ton, Mass. 
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' A TYPICAL AMERICAN WOMAR, 


There is now a whole generation of chil- 
dren who have received their first vivid 
impression of the brotherhood of all man- 
kind and the unity of the human race from 
the little book by Jane Andrews, called 
“The Seven little Sisters who Live on the 
Round Ball that floats in the Air.” Many 
of these must have lately seen with keen 
regret the news of the death of their bene- 
factress; and her career was one 80 single- 
minded and noble, and witha! so typical 
of some of the very best qualities in Amer- 
ican life, that it ought not to pass away 
unrecorded. 

Jane Andrews came of what Dr. Holmes 
has called the Brahmin blood of New Eng- 
land, by which he meant to describe no 
aristocracy of wealth, or power, or dis- 
play, but simply those families in which 
the love of intellectual pursuits had pre- 
vailed for successive generations, so that 
it became the hereditary tradition that the 
sons should go to college, at whatever sac- 
rifice, and often—though this was not so 
sure—that the daughters should have all 
opportunities that were yet opened to 
women. Jane Andrews was the grand- 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Andrews, for many 
years pastor of the oldest church in the 
old town of Newburyport, Mass., her 

mother and her three maiden aunts were 
the Ladies Bountiful of the town, and 
leaders of all works of charity; her father 
was cashier of a bank, the most methodical 
and accurate of men, and withal having 
a taste for poetry, and much lorein old 
Scotch ballads. Her tastes and qualities 
were thus in part hereditary, but entered 
into a new and more complete combina- 
tion in her. As a girl of fourteen, leading 
a class of older pupils in the high school, 
she was essentially the same-eas in later 
life: alert, clear-headed, resolute, unself- 
ish, knowing perfectly what she wished to 
do, and going on to do it; yet with re- 
serves of imagination and sentiment, and 
even of reverie, beneath this aspect of 
prompt and complete capacity. It wasa 
distinctly defined American, and even 
New England, type; one finds it repre- 
sented in every high-school, but it oc- 
curred with unusual completeness in her. 

The public schools of Newburyport had 
just then been brought toa high point, and 
had been re-enforced by the ‘Putnam Free 
School,” a sort of academy, under the 
charge of a remarkable teacher, William 
H. Wells. he result was the develop- 
ment of an uncommonly fine set of girls, 
of whom the most eminent, besides Jane 
Andrews and her sisters, are Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spoftord and Mrs. Louisa P. Hop- 
kins, the latter well known in education, 
and now one of the Supervisors of Schools 
in Boston. Mrs. Hopkins was the chosen 
friend of Jane Andrews; they went to- 

“gether to the State Normal School at West 
Newton, taught by another gifted teacher, 
Eben 8. Stearns, who lately died the Presi- 
dent of Nashville University, in Tennessee. 
I remember having described their gradu- 
ation day in one of this series of papers; 
one of the two was class poet, the other 
(Jane Andrews) was class orator; and she 
outlined in her address precisely the same 
simple and graphic mode of teaching his- 
tory and geography which afterward 
found expression in her books. Then she 
went to Antioch College, in Ohio, almost 
the first of the coeducational colleges, 
where she came under the influence of 
Horace Mann. She was there both as stu- 
dent and teacher, and having overworked 
herself, for a time came home. 

Her father was in comfortable circum- 
stances, and had shared the feeling which 
prevailed, especially, for some reason, in 
New England seaport towns, against 
women’s working for their own support. 
I remember perfectly that Jane Andrews 
used frankly to express the wish that her 
father would lose his property, in order 
that she might teach school. The wish 
seemed prophetic: he experienced severe 
losses through the fault or mistake of an- 
other, and this left her free. From that 
time until her last illness she was, except 
during intervals of infirm health, a teach- 
er; and this usually in the most laborious 
of all ways, by having a school in her own 
house, and having always two or three 
young girls as boarding pupils. This was 
her life; even her occasional books grew 
out of this; and she would have laughed 
with her mellowest laugh at any one who 
had expressed a doubt as to its being the 
very happiest life that any single woman, 
at least, could lead. 

Yet this remark is too hasty. I suspect 
that her ideal life would have lain in the 
creation of some larger household—she 
would never have called it an “‘institution” 
—in the worst part of some large city, 
where she could bring together the very 
most hopeless and troublesome outcasts— 
especially boys, for whom she had a pe- 
culiar aptitude. She liked the intellectual 


part of teaching, but what she most rev- 
elled in was the dealing with character; 
to have some one with whom others had 
utterly failed; to bring, not righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. 


She was like 





Holmes’ Avis, the fair young girl who 
accepted with reverent gratitade the di- 
seased and outcast child, from whom all 
others shrank, and for whom death 
seemed the only refuge. 

“ Take her, one angel! Break in love 

This bruiséd reed, and make it thine. 
—No voice from above, 
But Avis answered, ‘ She is mine!’ 

If the sunny nature of Jane Andrews 
ever repined at anything, it was that, ow- 
ing to some delicacy of health, she was 
unable thus to dwell among outcasts; she 
chafed a little because her pupils came 
from too good families, and had formed 
habits too good; and she rose refreshed 
whenever, as sometimes happened, a child 
of hitherto insuperable naughtiness drift- 
ed into her hands. 

In one of the pleasantest of those large, 
airy, old-fashioned houses which line the 
beautiful “High Street” of Newburyport, 
she and’her only unmarried sister—an ar- 
tist of rare gifts—led their quiet and busy 
lives. ‘There they had been born, and 
there were atill the same great trees be- 
fore the door and the same glimpses of 
ocean from the upper windows; at night 
they could hear the roll of the waves on 
Plum Island Beach, and smell the sweet 
salt breeze through the windows. By day 
in the schoolroom, labor seemed like play, 
so great was the delight and esgerness of 
learning. ‘rhe children were never ‘‘they” 
to their teacher, but always ‘“‘we’’; all 
studied together; she was always learning 
something new every day and they with 
her. In the discipline of the school there 
was no formality, not even that of en- 
forced silence; it was like a large family 
of happy boys and girls round a fireside, 
preparing their Christmas presents. She 
seemed simply the oldest of the pupils; you 
would say that she happened to be just 
one word in advance of the rest. With the 
older girls who spent the winters there it 
was the same thing. She was as near to 
them as to the little ones; gentle in voice, 
cheery in manner, insuperable in will, and 
inexhaustible in resources. There was no 
study in which she was not an eager com- 
panion, no poetry that did not touch her, 
no object in nature that was not full of de- 
light. She prepared them for life; in 
some cases young girls were sent to her 
expressly to be withheld from the early 
marriage so common at the West, and 
when at last they were married, it was 
from her house; and it was stipulated by 
one youthful bride that Miss Andrews 
should go also on the wedding journey. 
Up to her last prolonged and painful ill- 
ness her life was one for which unselfish- 
ness affords no adequate name; her own 
enjoyment was simply so identified with 
that of those in her charge that she lived 
for herself in living for them.—T. W. H. 
in Harper’s Bazar. 





+ 
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SHE SAVED THE TRAIN. 


About the hour of the terrible railway 
disaster at Chatsworth, Amanda Baker, an 
aged negress, was walking along the track 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Indian- 
apolis road, near Glenwood, Ind., on her 
way to a farm-house, where she was to 
work during the day. She had just passed 
the small station at Glenwood, which is a 
lonely, dismal spot between Indianapolis 
and Connersville, frequented only occa- 
sionally by the farmers living around, 
when, on turning a sharp curve in the 
road, she was horrified to see some dis- 
tance ahead the smouldering remains of 
what had a short while before been a sub- 
stantial bridge, connecting embankments 
six hundred and fifty feet apart, and span- 
ning a chasm ninety-five feet deep. The 
bridge had evidently been burning during 
the entire night, for the superstructure 
was entirely eaten away by the fire, and 
only a few weak timbers and the three 
stone piers were left. 

The old negress could not collect herself 
for several moments, but it suddenly 
dawned upon her that a train passed that 
point some time in the early morning. She 
knew that it was a fast one, and never 
stopped at Glenwood. She turned her 
steps backward, intending to flag the train 
at the station, but had gone'searcely one 
hundred yards when she heard the shrill 
scream of the whistle, as she thought di- 
rectly ahead of her. It was the east-bound 
lightning express, due at Glenwood at 5.45 
o'clock. She tried as hard as she could to 
get around the bend that obstructed the 
train from view, all the time tearing and 
tugging away at an old brown apron she 
wore, which she wanted to use as a signal 
flag. Stumbling and falling, she was kept 
back considerably, but she fjnally broke 
the apron strings, which never seemed so 
tightly tied before, and almost dropping 
to the earth with sheer exhaustion, she 
rounded the bend, and saw the train thun- 
dering down upon her, ouly a few hundred 
feet away. The burning bridge was about 
the same distance behind her, and she 
knew that to let the train pass meant cer-. 
tain death to many on board. Raising the 
improvised flag high over her head, she 





forgot her exhaustion, and waved it fran- 





tically, standing in the middle of the track, 
where her presence ould not go unno- 
ticed. For a while itseemed to her that 
no one saw her, but she kept her position, 
determined to stop the train or die on the 
track. 

At last the engineer saw her and reversed 
his engine, bringing it to a stand-still a 
few yards in front of the old woman. 
Leaning out of the cab-window, and think- 
ing the negress was drunk or crazy, he 
called out: ‘*Well, well, what is it?” 

‘For God's sake, mister,” she answered, 
“don’t go any further. The bridge is 
burned down, and it is right in front of 
you; indeed it is.” 

The trainmen had by this time been at- 
tracted to the front of the train by the 
stoppage at this out of-the-way place, 
and, from the sincerity of the old woman 
believed her story. A number of them 
followed her around the bend, and there 
verified the truth of her statement. All 
the passengers on board were around the 
spot in a short while, and when they saw 
how narrow their escape had been they 
could scarcely speak. A large purse 
was made up for their benefactress, but 
she positively refused to take any money, 
and ssid she was too happy to touch any- 
thing—that money would only make her 
feel bad again. When every one on the 
train were congratulating themselves on 


their escape, the old vegress became so. 


happy that she burst into tears, and was 
so joyful for a while that she hugged sev- 
eral of the ladies and gentlemen and 
danced an old-fashioned jig.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





EXPLODED TALK. 


Taking up an old number of the Har- 
vard Monthly (for May, 1886), we found a 
Harvard youth descanting as follows in 
the course of a thoroughly serious and 
very high-pitched essay on Robert Brown- 
ing: ‘‘it (the undervaluing of Browning) 
has now become so much the mode that 
even the female colleges are taking up the 
ery. ‘The fact has been widely heralded 
of late that the Browning Society at Gir- 
ton College had broken up, and that the 
young ladies composing it had spent the 
funds of the society in lollipops. There 
could be but one thing more ridiculous 
than this—the fact that a company of 
young ladies have formed a Browning 
Society at all. The money ought to have 
been spent in lollipops at the beginning.” 
Talk like this would probably be impossi- 
ble now, since Miss Ramsay’s success in 
the classica¥ tripos at Cambridge, Eng. 
One cannot read the above without smil- 
ing at the picture which spontaneously 
arises of the self-complacent writer en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle with one of 
these despised Girton girls, and finding 
himself nowhere—not on Robert Brown- 
ing, but on Sappho and Aristophanes.— 
New York Nation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Memorr or RaLtpH Watpo Emerson. By 
James Elliot Cabot. Intwo volumes. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
Price, $3.50 a set. 


This book offers to the readers and 
friends of Emerson a picture of his out- 
ward and inward history. As his literary 
executor, Mr. Cabot has had access to his 
unpublished writings and correspondence, 
also toa number of his lectures still re- 
maining unpublished. The portrait is ex- 
cellent and the narrative interesting. 
Emerson’s birthplace, parentage, boyhood, 
college life, school-keeping, preparation 
for the ministry, visit to the South, mar- 
riage, loss of his first wife, resignation, 
visit to Europe, lectures, life in Concord, 
religious views, reformatory aspirations, 
und quiet, intellectual labor are simply 
and fully narrated. The transcendental 
movement, of which Mr. Emerson was so 
large a part, is defined as a ‘‘dissatisfac- 
tion with the sensuous philosophy of 
Locke” and ‘tan exhilaration not confined 
to this country.” Emerson’s attitude 
towards the woman's rights movement is 
very imperfectly and, therefore, incor- 
rectly indicated in the following letter 
written by him in response to an invitation 
to take part in the celebrated Woman’s 
Rights Convention of 1850, which gave a 
world-wide impulse to the movement: 


**CONCORD, SEP7. 18, 1850. 
‘Dear Madam: I have waited a very 
long time since I had your letter, because 
I had no clear answer to give... . The 
fact of the civil and political wrongs of 
women I deny not. If women feel wronged 
then they are wronged. But the mode of 
obtaining redress, namely, a public con- 
vention called by women, is not very agree- 
able to me, and the things to be agitated 
for do not seem to me the best. Perhaps 
I am superstitious and traditional, but, 
whilst I should vote for every franchise 
for women ... if women asked or men 
denied it, I should not wish women to 
wish political functions, nor, if granted, 
assume them. I imagine that a woman 
whom all men would feel to be the best 
would decline such privil if offered, 
and feel them to be rather obstacles to her 

legitimate influence. Yet I ‘santons Ila 

no great stress on my opinion. . . . At all 
events, that I may not stand in the way of 
any right, you are at liberty, if you wish 
it, to use my name as one of the inviters 
of the Convention, though I shall not at- 
tend it, and shall regret it is not rather 
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a private meeting of private persons sin- 
cerely interested, instead of what a pub- 
lic meeting is pretty sure to be—a heart- 
less noise which we are all ashamed of 
when it is over.” 

To give Emerson's permanent attitude 
towards woman suffrage, Mr. Cabot 
should have added the fine advocacy of 
the woman suflrage movement contained 
in his subsequent writings. He felt at first 
a similar shock and recoil to that which 
‘Theodore Parker expressed when, meeting 
Wendell Phillips on the return of the lat- 
ter from the same Convention, Parker 
said: ‘Phillips, why a ou been mak- 
ing a fool of yourself?’ Phillips replied : 
‘“*Parker, it is the grandest movement of 
the ages.”” Mr. Parker soon after gave it 
his hearty support. So Emerson, who, 
even in this deprecatory letter, felt con- 
strained to give the use of his name, sub- 
sequently put himself on record in a state- 
ment so admirable that it has been pub- 
lished by the suffragists as a leaflet, in 
which he says: 

“It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that 
a woman should vote. . . . If the wants, the pas- 
sions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, ~~ ~ 
the hands of a half-brutal, intemperate popula- 
tion, 1 think it but fair that the virtues, the as- 
pirations, should be allowed a full voice as an 
offset, through the purest of the people.” 


If Mr. Cabot had been as unfair in his quo- 
tations from Emerson on other questions 
as on this, his work would be positively 
misleading. In the main, however, it is 
not that, though it is somewhat lacking in 
sympathetic insight. We welcome the 
book as a valuable contribution to the bio- 
graphy of New England's greatest philo- 
sophical thinker. H. B. B. 


Tue Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. Price $1.25. 


This remarkable book might be called 
Miss Phelps’ contribution to the Andover 
Controversy. It is a religious romance, 
but the author “claims nothing more than 
the qualities of a faithful reporter.” Es- 
meralde ‘Thorne, a celebrated physician 
of forty-five,—‘‘the son of a chemist, the 

randsen of a surgeon who contests the 

eredity of his mother, who shuts the pres- 
sure of his special education like a clasp | 
about his nature, and locks it down with | 
the iron experience of his calling’’—be- 
comes devotedly attached to a strong, | 
sweet woman of thirty-three. Immersed | 
in professional and business cares, he | 





growls at his wife for her anxiety. Leav- | 
ing her in anger, he is suddenly killed, 
but for some time doves not realize his own | 
death. Then he goes through various 
spiritual experiences which cure him of 
his materialism, overcome his selfishness, 
arouse his moral and religious sensibilities, 
and restore him in the future life to his 
wife and child in a higher and nobler stage 
of existence. The story is full of power 
and pathos, and will do more to upset the 
rigid orthodoxy of Princeton than Dr. | 
Dexter and Rev. Dr. Patton and the Con- 
gregationalist and the Advance can do to 
sustain it. Miss Phelps has chosen a 
woman’s way in religious controversy, 
mindful of the principle that ‘with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
H. B. B. 


makes light of their child’s illness, and | 
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